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— | HE frost came early this 
year; and by the second 
week in December the 
ponds and shallows in the 
neighbourhood of North 
Aston were covered with 
ice that made good sliding- 
grounds for the children. 
Presently it grew and 
spread till the deeper 
waters were frozen over, 
and a skating-rink was 
formed of the Broad that 
bore the heavier weights 
without danger. 

It was a merry time 
for the North Astonians ; 
and even the elder men 

a? strapped on their skates 
——Swiuit<J and took colds and con- 
tusions in their endeavours to double back on their supple youth and 
to forget the stiffer facts of time. As for the young people, they were 
in the full swing of innocent enjoyment; and the girls wished that the 
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frost would last through the whole of the winter, so that they might 
make up skating parties with the boys every day, and avoid the unmean- 
ing deadness of “ tender” weather. 

This ice had been in perfect condition for three days, and the Broad 
had been thronged ; but Leam had not appeared. All the other young 
ladies of the country had come—Adelaide Birkett one of the most 
diligent in her attendance, for was not Edgar Harrowby one of the 
most constant in his? But though more than one pair of eyes had 
looked anxiously along the road that led to Ford House, which some 
people still continued to call Andalusia Cottage, no lithe graceful figure 
had been seen gliding between the frosted hedgerows, and Edgar, like 
Alick, had skated in disappointment : the former with the feeling of an 
actor playing to an empty house when he made his finest turns and 
she was not there to see them; the latter with the self-reproach of 
one taking enjoyment abroad while the beloved is sitting in solitude and 
dreariness at home. 

At last, on the fourth day, she came down with her father ; and to at 
least two on the ground the advent of a slender-waisted girl, with dark 
eyes and small feet, changed the whole aspect of things, and made life for 
the moment infinitely more beautiful and desirable than it had been. 

It was a brilliant day, with as fine a sun as England can show in 
winter ; no wind but a clear air, crisp, dry, and exhilarating. Every one 
was there—Edgar, the most graceful of the skaters; Alick, the most 
awkward; Dr. Corfield, essaying careful little spurts, schoolboy fashion, 
along the edges ; and the portly rector, proud to show his past superiority 
in sharp‘ criticism on the style of the present. day, as a voucher for his 
own greater grace and skill in the days when he toowas an Adonis for 
the one part and an Admirable Crichton for the nome and carried no 
superfluous flesh about his ribs. ty 

Among them too, looking on the scene as ifsit was something in 
which he had no inherited hei, as if these’werenot mien ahd women to 
whom he was sib on Adam’s side, but cufitiingly’contrived machines 
whose movements he contemplated with benign indiffetence;was to be 
seen the mild philosophic occupant of Lionnet—that Mr. ‘Gryce of whom 
no one knew more than that he studied dead languages through the day 
and caught moths and beetles in the twilight ; had come-without letters of 
introduction, and was never seen at church ; hence that he was a man of 
whom to beware, and a dangerous element among them. The pendulum 
of acceptance, which had swung so far on one side in the unguaranteed 
reception of Madame de Montfort, had now gone#iack to the correspond- 
ing extent on the other; and no one, not even Mr. Birkett-as the clergy- 
man, nor Mr. Dundas as the landlord, had held out a finger to the new 
comer, not to speak of a hand ; while all regarded his presence at North 
Aston as rather a liberty than otherwise. Nevertheless, as time would 
show, though he had come there without purpose and lived among the 
people without interest, he would not be found without his uses; and 
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‘one at least of the threads making up the skein of life at North Aston 
would be placed in his hands. 

As Leam came to the side, both Edgar Harrowby and Alick Corfield 
turned to greet her; the usually sad face of the curate, already brightened 
by fresh air and exercise, brighter still at seeing her; the handsome head 
of the squire held a little higher, as his figure involuntarily straightened 
and he put out his best powers in her honour. But Alick’s shambling 
legs carried him faster, and he was first at the edge; the neighbourhood 
looking on, prepared to build a Tower of Babel heaven high on the 
foundation of a single brick. Leam Dundas had not yet been fitted 
with her hypothetical mate, and people wanted to see to whom they were 
to give her. 

“Oh! come on with me!” cried Alick as soon as he came up, 
speaking with the unconscious familiarity of gladness at the advent 
for which he had watched so long. He held out his arm to Leam, 
crooked awkwardly at the elbow. 

“No,” said Leam, a little"shortly. 

She always stiffened when Alick spoke to her before folk with any- 
thing like intimacy in his manner. He was her good friend, granted, 
and she liked him in a way, and respected him in a way ; though he was 
still too much after the pattern of her former slave and dog to gain her 
best esteem. She was one of those women who are arbitrary and dis- 
dainful to masculine weakness, and require to be absolutely dominated 
by men if they are to respect them as men like to be respécted by 
women, and as—pace the Shriekers—the true woman likes to respect 
men. And Alick, though he had her in his hands and might destroy 
her at a word—clergyman too as he was and thus possessing the key to 
higher things than she knew—was always so humble, so subservient, he 
made her feel as if she was his superior, not, as it should have been, that 
he was hers. 

In consequence, girl-like, proud and shy, she treated him with more 
disdain than she ought to have done,‘and used the power which he himself 
gave her without much consideration as’to its effect. Besides, she did not 
wish to let people think he knew too much of her. With the nervous 
fancy of youth, ever believing itself to be transparent and understood all 
through, she imagined it would be seen that he had the right to speak to 
her familiarly—that he had her in his hand to destroy her at a word if 
so minded. Wherefore she said “ No” shortly, and turned away her eyes 
as her protest against his glad face, crooked elbow, and eager offer. 

“T will not let you fall, and it is very jolly!” cried Alick cheerily, 
more like the boyish Alick - me days than the ascetic young curate 
of modern times. ° 

“T do not like it,” said dai. 

‘Alick’s céunténance fell; and when his face, always long, became 
longer still, ‘with a ¢ongealed-looking’ skin, sad red-lidded eyes, ‘and a 
hanging underlip, it ‘was not lovely. Indeed, according to the miserable 
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fatality which so often makes the spiritually best the physically worst— 
like the gods whom the Athenians enclosed in outer cases of satyrs and 
hideous masks of misshapen men—Alick’s face was never lovely. But 
his soul? If that could have been seen, the old carved parable of the 
Greeks would have been justified. 

“ Nonsense, Leam! why cannot you do as others do?” cried Mr. 
Dundas. 

He wanted to get rid of her for a while, and he was not unwilling 
that Alick, whose affection he suspected, should rid him of her for 
ever, if he cared to saddle himself for life with such an uncomfortable 
companion. 

“T do not like it,” repeated Leam. 

“ Nonsense!” said her father again. “Other girls are on. Why 
should you not join them? I see Adelaide Birkett and the Fairbairns.; 
why not go to them with Alick ?” 

“Tt looks silly, balancing oneself on the edge of a knife. And I 
should fall,” said Leam. 

“No, you shall not fall!” Alick pleaded. “I will undertake that 
you shall not.” 

His arm was still held out, always awkwardly crooked. 

Leam lifted her eyes. 

“No,” she said with her old calm decision, and moved away. Four 
years ago she would have supplemented her refusal by the words, “ You are 
stupid ; you tease me.” Now she contented herself with action and accent. 

Alick, very sorry, moist-eyed from disappointment, but not caring to 
stand there and get chilled—for our good Alick was a little afraid of 
cold, after the manner of mothers’ sons in general—skated off again to 
keep up his circulation, his knees bent, his chin forward, his arms 
swinging as balance-weights to his long body, the ends of his white 
woollen comforter flying ,behind#him, and his legs running anywhere— 
the clumsiest and most ungraceful skater on the Broad. All the same, he 
never fell, and he went faster than even Edgar in his perfection of manly 
elegance. 

Edgar had watched the whole of this little scene between Leam and 
Alick, while seeming to be occupied only in executing his spread eagles 
and outside curves to perfection; and it was no secret to him what it 
meant. The demon of masculine vanity, never far off where a pretty 
woman was concerned, entered fand took possession of him. He would 
succeed where Alick Corfield had failed ; and Leam, who refused her old 
friend, should gratify her new. 

He had been guiding Adelaide over the ice; but she was rather too 
stiff in her movements, not sufficiently pli nt nor yielding to be a very 
pleasant skating companion. And he had been pushing Josephine along 
the slide ; but Joseph was too stout and short-breathed to be an ideal 
convoy ; also he had been racing and half romping with the Fairbairn 
girls, who slipped and tumbled and laughed and screamed—more 
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hoydenish than he thought pleasing; but now he intended to reward 
himself with Leam, whose action he was sure would be all that was 
delightful, even though unaccustomed, and who would look so well on 
his arm! Her slight and supple figure against his breadth and height 
and sense of solidity and strength; her dark hair and his beard of 
tawny brown; her large dark eyes and his of true Saxon blue; her 
southern face, oval in shape, cream-coloured in tint, and his, square, open, 
ruddy, Scandinavian—yes, they would make a splendid pair by their very 
contrast ; and Edgar, narrowing his ambition to his circumstances, was 
quietly resolved to win the day over Alick Corfield by inducing Leam to 
cross the Broad with him after she had so manifestly refused her old 
friend. It was but a small object of ambition, but we must do what 
we can, thought Edgar ; and it is the best wisdom to content ourselves 
with mice when we have no lions to destroy. 

He did not however rush up to her with Alick’s tactless precipi- 
tancy. He waited just long enough for her to desire, and not so long as 
te disappoint ; then speaking to Adelaide by the way, and giving her and 
Josephine each a helping hand, he came in a series of clean, showy 
curves to where Leam and her father were standing. ; 

Leam was glad to meet again this handsome man who: had seen so 
much and who talked so well. He was something different from the 
rest, and so far superior to them all! But not being one of those 
instinctive girls who yield without pressure, and fall in love at first sight, 
there were no flushings nor palpitations as Edgar came up; only a grave 
little smile stole half timidly over her face, and she forgot that he had 
insulted her mother’s country by calling her the prettiest Andalusian he 
had ever scen. 

“Do you skate, Miss Dundas?” asked Edgar after a while, during 
which he had: been talking of different matters, beginning with the 
weather, that camel of English conversation, and ending with the state of 
the ice and the chances of a thaw. His five minutes of commonplaces 
seemed an eternity to Adelaide, watching them jealously from a 
distance. 

“No,” said Leam. 

“T want her to learn; and this is a good opportunity,” put in her 
father. ' 

“You are right. It is a capital exercise and a graceful accomplish- 
ment,” said Edgar. “I think a woman never looks better than when 
she is skating,” he added carelessly. 

“T think she looks silly,” said Leam. 

He laughed. 

“ That is because you are not English pur sang,” he cried gaily. “ If 
you had only the brave old Norse blood in you you would take to the 
frost and ice like second nature.” 

“No, I am not English pur sang,” answered Leam gravely. “I am 
more than half Spanish,” a little proudly. 
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“Hang it all, you can’t make it more than half!” said her father 
testily. 

. “And that makes such a splendid combination!” said Edgar, 
slightly lowering his voice as, ignoring his remark, he turned away from 
Mr. Dundas, and gave himself wholly to Leam. “Spanish for art and 
poetry and all the fervid beauty of the South—-English for the courage, 
the hardihood, the energy of the North. You ought to cultivate the 
characteristics of both nationalities, Miss Dundas,” in a louder tone ; 
“and to do justice to one of them you ought to learn to skate.” 

“That's right, Edgar; so I say,” cried Mr. Dundas, who had heard 
only the last part. 

“T cannot learn,” said Leam ; but her face ~eatnih strangely flushed, 
and she felt her resolution growing limp as her cheeks grew red. 

“Yes you can. I could teach you in half an hour,” cried Edgar, 
pulling down his coatcuffs with an air. 

“Go, Leam, let Major Harrowby give you a lesson,” said her father. 
“‘ Perhaps he is a better teacher than that shambling-looking Alick. Go, 
child.” 

“Shall I?” asked Edgar. “At least let me assist you to cross the 
ice, if without skates at first.” 

He held out his hand. 

“T shall fall,” objected reluctant Leam. 

“No, you shall not. I will answer for that. Come. Will you not 
trust me?” This last phrase was said half tenderly, half with an 
offended kind of remonstrance ; and he was still holding out his hand, 

“Go, Leam,” urged her father. 

“ It is silly, and I shall fall,” repeated Leam. 

Nevertheless, she put her hand in Edgar's, and he took her on his 
arm in triumph. 

At first her steps were slow and timid ; but as her feet grew more 
accustomed to the unusual ground, as she geined more confidence in the 
strong arm that held her like a bar of iron, as her youth began to assert 
itself in the physical pleasure of the fresh air and the gliding movement, 
she lost her shyness and timidity ; and’she found herself almost laughing, 
she who never laughed and only so rarely smiled ! 

“ You like it?” he asked, looking down on her with a man’s admira- 
tion for a pretty woman marked in every line and feature. 

“Yes, so much!” she answered, her usual reserved self-centered 
manner for the moment lost. 

“ Now you will know how to trust me in future,” he said, not very 
loudly. 

She looked up to him, carrying her eyes right into his. 

“ Yes, I will,” she answered simply.’ 

At this moment Alick joined them, and Leam suddenly lost her new- 
found joy. 

“T am glad you have come on at last,” said her faithful dog, effacing 
himself and his disappointment with an effort. 
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eo & They made me,” Leam replied, 

“T hope not against your will, and not to your etn ” said 
Edgar; still looking down into: her face with the man’s: admiration of a 
woman's. beauty so strongly marked in his own. 

“No,” she answered “ I have liked it.” 

~if Let-us take her between us, Major, and-give her a good spin,” said 
Aliahe grasping the upper part of her arm uncomfortably. 

|." Edgar slightly pressed the hand he held crosswise. nt 

«Would you like to double your deepens che asked, - “ Shall L- 
share-my office ?” 

“No,” said Leam. “TI-like best to be maith one person only.” 

o' And possession being the nine points, let us go on,” laughed Edgar, 
whirling her away. 

i. of By -the-by, ‘would: you shave -preferred my» giving you to Mr. 
Corfield as. ‘the one person only?’” he asked : with affeeted doubt, 
making pretence of wishing to know: her mind. » He was skating rapidly, 
now. It was as good as flying to Leam, and she was happy and: very; 
grateful. 

-  I-would rather be with you,” she answered. r 

o “ Thanks!” said Edgar, and smiled. 

ye He is awkward, and you are not,’ continued Leam, anxious to 
explain, “But I like him very much. He: is. good:and kind; and he 
cannot help being awkward, can he?” 

«i No,” said Edgar coldly. “So-you like him very sciaiail doy you?” 

«Very much,” uayenntod Leam with loyal emphasis. “He has:always 
been my friend here.” 

“T hope for the future that I may be included in that sacred _ 
said Edgar after a pause. 

Leam Jooked at. him, slowly, fixedly. 

“ You will never be so good to me as he is,” she answered. 

It was the man’s heart that beat now, the man’s cheek that flushed. 
Who could kecp-his pulses still when. those eyes were turned to his with, 
as it seemed, such maddening meaning ? 

- “I will try,” he said; and from that moment the die was. cast. 
Edgar put himself in competition with Alick; he lowered his pride to 
such a rivalry as this, and threw his whole energies into the determina- 
tion to surpass and supplant a man for whom even the least personable 
of his own sex need have had no fear. 

He kept Leam for a long time after this, laying the ground-lines of 
the future; forgetting Adelaide and the suitability which had hitherto 
been such an important factor in his calculations ; forgetting his horror 
of Pepita whose daughter Leam was, and his contempt for weak fusion- 
less Mr..Dundas who was her father; forgetting the conventional 
demands of his class, intolerant of foreign blood;. forgetting all but 
the words which said that Alick was her best friend here, and doubted 
his (Edgar’s) ever being so good to her as that other had been. It was 
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on his heart now to convince her that he could be as good to her as 
Alick ; and, if she would allow him, a great deal better. 

At last he slackened, and pulled up at the group of which the 
Fairbairn girls and Adelaide Birkett were the most conspicuous 
members. 

“What a long skate you have had!” said Susy Fairbairn ruefully, 
for all that she was a good-tempered girl, and not disposed to measure 
her neighbour’s wheat by ‘her own bushel. But this was a special 
matter ; for Edgar Harrowby was the pride of the place, and they took 
count of his doings as of their local prince, and envied the lucky queen 
of the hour, bitterly or sadly, according to the mood and the person. 

“Tt was the first time I had tried,” said Leam, all aglow with the 
unwonted exercise and unusual excitement. 

“T suppose you began by saying you could not and would not, and 
then did more than any one else?” said Adelaide in an acrid voice, 
veiling a very displeased face with a very unpleasant smile ; but the veil 
was too transparent, and showed the displeasure with palpable plainness. 

Leam looked at her in a half surprised way. Jealousy was a passion 
of which she was wholly ignorant, and she did not understand the key- 
note. She knew nothing of the unspoken affair between Edgar and the 
rector’s daughter, and could not read between the lines. Why was 
Adelaide cross because she had been a long time on the ice? Did it 
hurt her? They had not been near her ; not interfered with her in any 
way ; why should she be vexed that they, Major Harrowby and herself, 
had been enjoying themselves? So she thought, gazing at Adelaide with 
the serious, searching look which always irritated that young lady, and 
at this moment almost unbearably. 

“T wonder they did not teach you at school that it was rude to stare 
as you do, Leam!” she cried with impolitic haste and bitterness. 
“ What are you looking at? Am I changing into a monster, or what?” 

“TI am looking at you because you are so cross about nothing,” 
answered Leam gravely. ‘ What does it matter to any one if I have 
been on the ice long or no? Why should you be angry ?” 

“ Angry!” said Adelaide with supreme disdain. “I am not suffi- 
ciently interested in what you do, Leam, to be angry or cross, as you call 
it. I confess I do not like affectation ; that is all.” 

“ Neither do I like affectation,” returned Leam. “ People should say 
what they feel.” 

“Indeed ? that might not always be agreeable,” said Adelaide with 
her most sarcastic air. “ Perhaps it is as well that the laws of politeness 
keep one’s mouth shut at times, and that we do not say what we feel.” 

“It would be better,” insisted Leam. 

“I wonder if you would say so, were I to tell you what I thought of 
you now,” Adelaide replied, measuring her scornfully with her eyes. 

“Why should you not? What have I done to be ashamed of?” 
Leam asked. 
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* And you call yourself natural and not affected!” Adelaide cried, 
turning away abruptly. “How wrong!” she said in a low voice to 
Edgar, “ turning the head of such a silly child as this !” 

Edgar laughed. The vein of cruelty traversing his nature made him 
find more amusement than chagrin in Adelaide’s patent jealousy ; he 
thought she was silly, and he was rather amazed at her want of dignity ; 
still it was amusing, and he enjoyed it as so much fun. 

But when he laughed Leam’s discomfiture was complete. 

“T am sorry I came on the ice at all,” she said, with a mixture of 
her old pride and new softness that made her infinitely lovely ; the proud 
little head held high but the beautiful eyes dewy. “I have offended 
every one, and I do not know why.” 

Just then Alick came rambling by. She held out her hand to him. 
Here at least was her friend and faithful follower. He would not jeer 
at her nor laugh, nor yet look cross and angry, as if she had done 
wrong. 

“Take me to papa,” she said superbly, making as if to withdraw her 
other hand from Edgar. 

Alick’s homely face brightened like the morning. 

“ Certainly,” he said. 

“Certainly not,” flashed Edgar proudly, taking both her hands in his 
crosswise, and grasping them even more firmly than before. ‘“ You are 
in my charge, Miss Dundas, and I can give you up to no one else—not 
even by your own desire.” 

Adelaide’s slight cast became an unmistakable squint; the Fairbairn 
girls fluttered, half frightened at the chance of a fracas; Alick stood 
irresolute; Edgar looked haughty and displeased; Leam tragic and 
proud, partly bewildered, partly distressed. 

Then Edgar cut the whole thing short by taking her away in silence, 
but like a whirlwind ; saying, when half over the ground and well out of 
hearing : “ What have I done to you, Miss Dundas, that you should try 
to throw me over like that ?” 

“ You laughed at me,” said Leam. 

* Laughed at you? You are dreaming!” 

“ You did,” she persisted. 

“Pardon me; I laughed because my little friend Adelaide was so 
cross at your skating. It was fun to see her so angry.” 

“T saw no fun in it,” Leam returned. “I only saw that she was 
angry with me, and impertinent, and that then you laughed at me.” 

“TI swear to you I did not!” cried Edgar earnestly. “ Will you 
believe me? Tell me, Miss Dundas, that you exonerate me from such a 
charge! Tell me that you are sure I did not laugh at you!” 

Leam looked at him with her large luminous eyes, serious, ques- 
tioning. ; 

“If you say so, I must believe you,” she answered slowly. “ But L 
thought you did.” 
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“If you could read my heart,.you would know that. I did not’! ” he 
said emphatically. , 
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They were close on the bank now, where. Mr. Dundas was: walking 


with the rector. 
“Say you believe me,’ ’ Edgar almost whispered in his werk ave 


voice, so sweet and tender. “Say it, I beseech you!. You do riet- knew : 


how I shall suffer else !” 

She looked at him again. ‘ 

“T do,” she said, in the manner of a surrender ; the grave little as, 
which was her most eloquent expression of plessure, stealing over her face. 

“ Thank you,” said Edgar ; “now you have made me happy.” 

“T do not understand why,” she answered with serious simplicity.-:» 

“ Perhaps you will some day,” he replied, as her father came down. to 
receive her, rather more content with her than he usually was,-seeing 
that Edgar Harrowby—Major Harrowby, the possessor of the Hilk-and 


some thousands a year—had singled her out for his special attention; 


and had made a picture on the ice almost as pretty as.an illustrated 
weekly. 

But Edgar, not wishing to go too far in the way of provocation, nor to 
burn his boats behind him before he had decided on his settlement, skated 
off to, Adelaide so soon as he had deposited Leam ; and by a few judi- 


cious praises and well-administered tendernesses of voice and look sue-« 


ceeded in bringing her back to her normal condition of quiescent resolve 


and satisfaction. Then, when she was her smiling self again—for if she - 


had frowns for many others, she had always-smiles for the Harrowbys as 
a race and specially for Edgar as an individual—he said, in the manner 
of one wishing to. know the truth of a thing: 

“What made you so savage to Miss Dundas just now ?” 

“TI cannot bear her,” said, Adelaide with energy. 

“No, I see that you dislike her; but why ?” 

“T can hardly tell you; she has never done anything very bad, but 


I always feel as if she could; she is so silent, so reserved, so odd. 


altogether.” 

“ A woman’s reason!” he laughed. “ Dr. Fell over again !” 

“Tt may be,” returned Adelaide coldly ; “but I believe in my own 
instinctive dislikes. I felt the same kind of mistrust for that wretched 
woman who called herself Madame de Montfort, about whom papa and 
mamma and the whole place went mad. And after her death quite odd 
enough stories came out to justify my doubts and condemn her faithful 
friends, Every one said she poisoned herself because she knew that she 
would be unmasked, and she was afraid to face the ordeal. And her 
debts I believe were frightful; though it served that. ridiculous Mr. 
Dundas right for marrying such a creature.” 

“ But granting that this woman was an adventuress, as you say, 
what has that to do with Miss Dundas?” 

“ Nothing, of course : I only mentioned her to show you that I have 
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some accuracy of judgment ; and that when I say I dislike Leam Dundas, 
my opinion ought to be taken as worth consideration.” 

Adelaide said this quietly, in the well-bred but absolutely, positive 
manner which she would have shown when they were married had she 
differed from him in opinion. It was the moral. arbitrariness of the 
superior being which, amusing now in the maiden, might become weari- 
some, not to say oppressive, in the wife. 

“Well! I do not know her as you do, of course; but I cannot see 
why you should dislike her so much,” persisted Edgar. 


“Trust me; some day it will be seen why,” she answered... “ I feel 


confident that before long Leam will show herself in her true colours, 
and those will be black. I pity the man who will ever be.her 
husband !” 

Edgar laughed somewhat forcedly, then looked at Leam walking up 
the road alone, and thought that her husband would not need much pity 
for his state. Her beauty stood, with him, for moral qualities and intel- 
lectual graces. . Given such a face as hers, such a figure, and all. the rest 
was included. And when he thought of her eyes and the maddening 
way in which they looked into his; of the grave little smile, evanescent, 
delicate, subtle, the very aroma of a smile, so different from the coarse 
hilarity of your common-place English girls; of the reticence and .pride 
which gave such value to her smaller graces ; of the enchanting look and 
accent which had accompanied her act of self-surrender. just. now—that. 
acceptance of his word and renunciation of her own fancy which had put 
him in the place and given. him the honour of a conqueror—he accused 
Adelaide in his heart of prejudice and jealousy, and despised her for her 
littleness. In fact, he was nearer to loving Leam Dundas because of 
these strictures than he would have been had the rector’s daughter 
praised her ; and Adelaide, usually so politic, had made a onan bad 
move by Ae unguarded confession of distrust and dislike. 

The whole episode however had been lost in its true meaning to all 
save one; that one the Mr. Gryce, of Lionnet, who already knew what 
there was to be known of every family in the place, and who had the 
faculty of dovetailing parts into a whole, characteristic of the born 
detective. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREEN YULE. 


Tue frost broke suddenly and was succeeded. by damp, close; unseason- 
able weather, continuing up to Christmas and giving the “green yule,” 
which the proverb says “makes a fat churchyard.” That proverb was 
justified sadly enough at North Aston ; for typhus set in among the low- 
lying cottages ; and, as in olden times when jail-fever struck the lawyer 
at the bar and the judge on the bench in stern protest against the foul- 
ness they fostered, so now, the sins of the wealthy landlords in suffering 
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such cottages as these in the bottom to exist reacted on their own class, 
and the fever entered other dwellings beside those of the peasants. 

Two of the gentry were struck down by it; Alick Corfield and the 
new occupant of Lionnet, that Mr. Gryce who never went to church, and 
who was assumed in consequence to have neither a soul to be saved by 
God nor a heart to be touched by man. And these were just the two who, 
according to the theory of the good or evil of a man’s deeds returned to 
him in kind, had the most reason to expect exemption. For Alick had 
spent his strength in visiting the sick as a faithful pastor should, and Mr. 
Gryce had taken them material help with royal abundance. Both toge- 
ther they had to pay the price of principle ; always an expensive luxury, 
and never personally so safe a card to play in the game of life as selfish- 
ness. For virtue has not only to be contented with its own reward, as 
we constantly hear, but has to accept punishment for its good deeds ; 
vice for the most part carrying off the blue ribands and the gold medais, 
while poor virtue, shivering in the corner, gets fitted with the fool’s cap 
or is haled into the market-place to be pelted in the pillory. 

As was seen now in North Aston. 

The rector, who never went into an infected cottage, nor suffered a 
parishioner to stand between the wind and his security, kept his portly 
strength and handsome flesh intact ; but Alick nearly lost his life as the 
practical comment on his faithful ministry ; and Mr. Gryce, who, if he did 
not carry spiritual manna wherewith to feed hungry souls, did take 
quinine and port-wine, money and comforting substances generally, for 
half-starved aching bodies, was also laid hold of by that inexorable law 
which knows nothing about immunities from established consequences 
on account of the good motives of the actors. 

This would have been called heresy by the North Astonian families 
who professed to trust themselves to superior care, but none the less used 
Condy’s Fluid as a means whereby the work of Providence might be 
rendered easier, nor disdained precipitate flight from the protection in 
which they all said, dolefully, they believed. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between saying and doing, and men who are shocked by words of 
open unbelief find faithless deeds both natural and in reason. 

In spite then of that expressed trust in Providence, which is part of 
the garniture of English respectability, a great fear fell on the North 
Aston gentry when these two of their own circle were attacked. The 
fever, while it had confined itself to the ill-drained picturesque little cot- 
tages below, was lamentable enough ; but not more than lamentable on 
the broad platform of a common humanity ; and those who had lost 
nothing told those who had lost all that they must bear their cross with 
patience, seeing that it was the divine will that it should be so. Now, 
when the fiery epidemic had come upon the gentry face to face in their 
homes, it was a monster from which they must flee without delay; for 
no one knew whose house was safe, nor for how long his own might 
remain uninfected. 
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Mrs. Harrowby and her daughters went off to Cheltenham, two days 
after Alick was announced as “down,” to find there the security of living 
which had failed them here. They were people of the highest respecta- 
bility—people who are the very pith and marrow of English social 
virtue ; but they had not been touched with the divine fire of self-sacrifice 
for humanity, and they had no desire to hush the groans of the afflicted 
if they thereby ran the risk of having to gnash their own teeth. They 
could do no good at home. As Mrs. Harrowby said, as one propounding 
a self-evident paradox, how could they go and see the sick, or help to 
nurse ploughmen and their children? They would only catch the fever 
themselves, and so spread it still further. And every one knows what a 
wicked thing that is to do! Cook had orders to supply a certain amount 
of soup and wine when asked for, which was more to the purpose than 
any mere sentimental kindness of no use to the one and highly dangerous 
to the other; and as Edgar had a great deal to do in the house and 
stables, it was as well, she said with the air of one undergoing something 
disagreeable for high principles, to get out of his way and leave him to 
his bricks and mortar undisturbed. Gentlemen, she said, as the clamp 
holding all together, do not like to be interfered with in their own 
domain. 

That fever in the bottom was such an admirable lever of womanly 
good sense ! 

So they went, and enjoyed themselves at Cheltenham as much as it 
was in the Harrowby nature to do; and even Josephine’s kind heart 
consoled itself in the Pump Room while their miserable tenants at home 
sickened and died as comfortably as circumstances would allow. 

The Fairbairns too found themselves obliged to pay a long-promised 
visit to London now on the instant, and swept out of the place with even 
more than their characteristic promptitude ; and the rector would have 
given up his charge to a substitute if he could. But floating clerical 
labour was just then scarce, and he could not find any one to take his 
place in the Valley of the Shadow, though he offered the liberal terms 
which are dictated by fear. 

He sent away his wife and daughter, but he himself was bound to his 
post, and had to make the best of the bad bit of cord that held him. He 
used to say with his grand manner of martyrdom that, whatever he suf- 
fered, he must pull the labouring oar to the end, and attend to the sheep 
committed to his charge. And he said it so often that he got at last to 
believe in his own devotion. All the same that labouring oar of his 
pulled nothing heavier than a cock-boat, and in waters no stormier than a 
duck pond ; and when his sheep had the rot he was too delicate about the 
hands to meddle with them. He preached to the living and he buried the 
dead, surrounded by all the protective appliances that science has devised 
or money can supply. When the epidemic was over he too talked of 
Providence and his trust therein, and how he had been mercifully spared 
as his reward. 
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Mrs. Birkett’s native indolence would have kept her at home, well 
fumigated and isolated, even in such a strait of fear and danger as this 
in which they all were; and Adelaide was racked with torment at leaving 
Leam unwatched and unhindered in the same place as Edgar, yet being 
more afraid of the fever than even of a potential rival she agreed with her 
father that in justice to themselves they ought to go now at once; and 
Pace, who was to remain to take care of the rector, packed up their best 
dresses, and sent them off with Adelaide’s maid shared between them. She 
prophesied ‘however that their things would all be spoiled before they 
returned, and then they would know her value. 

As Mr. Dundas elected to remain at home, not being afraid of infec- 
tion and being tired of travel, Mrs. Birkett insisted on taking little Fina 
with her. This was her contribution to the sum of philanthropy and 
self-sacrifice in the world; and it was not despicable; for Fina was 
restless and only six years of age, and Mrs. Birkett was indolent and 
soon tired. 

Thus the whole society of the place was reduced now to the rector, 
Mr. Dundas, and Leam, with Edgar Harrowby left alone at the Hill. 
The Corfields did not count, because of Alick’s illness, by which they were 
put in quarantine ; and if Mr. Gryce at Lionnet had not been the cipher 
he was, his illness too would have disbarred him. 

There was nothing of the saint by nature nor of the instinctive philan- 
thropist about Leam. She was too concentrated for general benevolence, 
and men and women whom she did not know were little more than sym- 
bols to her.. When she loved, it-was with her whole heart, her whole 
being ; failing this kind of love she had but weak affections, and no 
curiosity, in which much of ordinary charity consists. “When the servants 
told her of such and such distressing circumstances she was sorry because 
they were sorry—not because she realised in her own emotions the 
troubles she did not share nor see. When prompted, she sent improper 
things in the way of diet, and useless things in the way of dress, for the 
benefit of the poor fever patients—and she sent generously—but it never 
occurred to her as possible that she should go to see them in their own 
homes. "When we read of a cyclone in China which has killed half a 
hundred mandarins and a small army of coolies, we realise the sorrow of 
the survivors no more than we realise the distress of a disturbed ant hill ; 
and Leam’s attitude of mind towards the poor of her native village was 
precisely the same as ours towards the Chinese killed in a cyclone, or the 
ants murdered in their hill. 

But she went daily to Steel’s Corner, because she knew the Corfields, 
and in her own way liked Alick. Mrs. Corfield assured her there was 
no danger, not a particle, with her free use of disinfectants and her cun- 
ning devices of ventilation. And Leam believed her ; and acted on her 
belief ; which gave her a false look of heroism and devotion that won the 
heart of poor Pepita’s “crooked stick” for ever. She thought it so good 
of the girl, so brave and unselfish—and you could scarcely have expected 
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such nice feeling from Leam, now could you? she used to ask her hus- 
band half a dozen times a day, ringing the changes on Leam’s good 
qualities as no one in the place had ever rung them before, and disturb- 
ing the poor doctor in his calculations on the varying strength of henbane 
and aconite, till he wished that Leam Dundas had never been born. 
Mrs. Corfield was just as wrong in ascribing heroic qualities to the 
girl for her daily visits to ask after Alick, as she had been when she had 
credited her with moral faults because of her intellectual ignorance. She 
was not afraid, because she knew nothing about infection, and had there- 
fore the boldness of ignorance; and she went daily to ask after Alick 
because she somehow slipped into the groove of doing so, and a groove 
was a great thing to conservative Leam. Nevertheless she was really con- 
cerned at the illness of her first North Astonian friend, and wished that 
he would get well. She never thought that if he died she would be rid of 
the only person who knew her deadly secret. Leam was not one who 
would care to buy her own safety at the price of another's destruction ; 
and more than this, she was not afraid that Alick would betray her. 
This then was the condition of things at North Aston at this moment : 
the villagers dying of fever in the bottom, the families seeking safety in 
flight, Leam going daily to Steel’s Corner to ask after Alick and sit for 


' precisely half an hour with Mrs. Corfield, and Edgar not so much taken 


up with bricks and mortar as not to understand times and habits, and 
therefore, through that understanding, seeing her for some part of every 
day. And the more he saw of her the more he yearned to see, and the 
stronger grew her strange fascination over him. To him at least the fever 
had not been an unmitigated evil ; and though he was sometimes inclined to 
quarrel with the fact that Leam went daily to Steel’s Corner to inquire 
after Alick Corfield, yet as he got the grain and Alick only the husk he 
submitted to the process by which the best was winnowed to his side. 
As the gain of that winnowing process became more evident he grew 
philosophically convinced that nothing is so charming in a woman as 
faithful friendship for a sick man, and that sitting daily for half an hour, 
always at exactly the same time, with an afflicted mother, is the most 
delightful act of charity to be imagined. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In THE BALANCE. 


Rivine was one of the accomplishments brought by Leam from school ; 
though she had never been able to thoroughly conquer either her timidity 
or her reluctance. Her childish days of inaction and seclusion had left 
their mark on her for life; and moreover she was not of the race or kind 
whence, by any: process of education possible, ‘could have béen' evolved'a 
girl of the florid, fearless, energetic kind usually held as thé type of the 
English maiden. Hence she was never quite happy on horseback, and 
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always wondered how it was that people could be enthusiastic about 
riding. Nevertheless she had learnt to sit with grace, if not with con- 
fidence, and she was too proud to show the discomfort she felt. 

Her father had bought for her use the showiest chestnut to be had 
in the market; and as he wished her to ride sometimes with him, if 
oftener with only the groom at her heels, and as, again, she had honestly 
set herself to please him, she used to mount her Red Coat, as she called 
her beast, punctually every other day and carry her dislike to the 
exercise as the penance it was fitting she should perform. 

And besides all this, that devouring fever in her blood, that 
oppressive consciousness rather than active remembrance, lying always 
at the back of her life, was best soothed by long hours alone in the open 
air. For when she had only the groom behind her, Leam, to whom all 
men were as yet powers undesignated, and a man of low degree a mere 
animal that made intelligible sounds on occasions, and was of little 
more use than a dog, forgot him altogether, and was as much alone as if 
he had not been there. 

Once or twice, before the hegira of the gentry, she had chanced to 
meet Major Harrowby in her rides, and he had turned with her and 
accompanied her; which was half a pain to Leam and half a pleasure. 
The pain was connected with her reins and her stirrups, her saddle and 
the girths, the restless way in which the chestnut moved his ears, the 
discomposing toss of his small impatient head, the snorts which frightened 
her as the heralds of an outbreak, and his inclination to dance sideways 
into the hedge, rather than walk discreetly in the middle of the road, 
whereby her seat was disturbed and her courage tried—she all the 
while not liking to show that she was ill at ease. The pleasure was 
personal, arising from the strange sense of protection that she felt in 
Edgar's society, and the charming way in which he talked to her. He 
had seen a great deal, and he had a facile tongue ; and between fact and 
colour, memory and make-up, his stories were delightful. 

Also, after the manner of men who seek to influence a young girl's 
mind—and heart—he lent her books to read; and he marked his 
favourite passages which he discussed afterwards. They were not 
passages of abstract thought and impersonal sentiment, like the pencilled 
notes in Alick Corfield’s literary loans; but scenes of passion or of 
pathos going straight to the heart of youth which feels rather than 
reflects, or descriptions of places which were equal to pictures of human 
life. Under Alick’s guidance she had fallen asleep over Wordsworth ; 
under Edgar’s she dreamed beneath the stars over Byron—and had heart- 
aches without knowing why. 

If they had met sometimes, and by chance, before the families went 
away, they met now continually and not by chance. But as Edgar's 
passion and reason were not in accord he restrained himself, for him 
marvellously, and neither made love to her in earnest nor flirted with 
her in jest. Indeed Leam was too intense to be approached at any time 
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with levity. As well dress the Tragic Muse in the costume of a Watteau 
shepherdess as ply Leam Dundas with the pretty follies found so useful 
with other women! She did not understand them, and it seemed 
useless to try to make her. If Edgar paid her any of the trivial compli- 
ments always on his lips for women, Leam used to look at him with her 
serious eyes, and ask him how could he possibly know what she was like, 
he who scarcely knew her at all? If he praised her beauty, she used to 
turn away her head, offended, and tell him he was rude. He felt as if he 
could never touch her, never hold her ; his ways were not as hers, and if 
her fascination for him increased so did his trouble. 

He was in doubt on both sides; for her and for himself. He could 
not read that silent, irresponsive nature nor measure his influence over 
her. By no blushes when they met, no girlish poutings when he kept 
away, by no covert reproaches, no ill-concealed gladness, no tremors and 
no consciousness could he gain the smallest clue to guide him. She was 
always the same, grave, gentle, laconic, self-possessed. But who that 
looked into her eyes could fail to see, underneath her Spanish pride and 
more than Oriental reserve, that fund of passion lying hidden like the 
waters of an Artesian well, waiting only to be brought to the surface? 
He had not yet brought that hidden treasure into the light of the sun 
and of love; and he wondered if ever he should. 

And if he should, would it be for happiness? Leam was the kind of 
girl to love madly under the orange-trees and myrtles; to break one’s 
heart for when brothers interposed in the moonlight with rapiers and 
daggers, and caught her away for conventual discipline or marriage 
with the Don; but as the mistress of an English home, the every-day 
wife of an English squire with a character to keep up and an example to 
set—was she fit for that? She was so quaint, so original; there were 
such depths of passionate thought and feeling side by side with such 
strange shallows of social and intellectual ignorance ; though reticent she 
was so direct, though tenacious so simple ; her love, if difficult to win had 
such marvellous vitality when won ; that he felt as ifshe spoke a language 
sweeter and purer in many of its tones than the current speech of society, 
but a language with which neither his own people nor that society would 
ever be familiar. 

Amorous and easily impressed as he was, her beauty drew him with 
its subtle charm ; but his doubt and her pride interposed barriers which 
even he dared not disregard; and at the end of two months he was 
no nearer than at the beginning that understanding which he would have 
established with any other pretty woman in less than a week. And he 
was no surer of himself and what he did really desire. Yet accustomed 
as he was to loves as easily won as the gathering of a flower by the 
wayside, and to the knowledge that Adelaide Birkett, his social match 
in all things, was ready to pick up the handkerchief when he should 
think fit to throw it, this very doubt both of himself and Leam made 
half the interest if all the perplexity of the situation. He knew as well 
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as he knew that the Corinthian shaft should bear the Corinthian capital, 
if it was Leam whom he loved it was Adelaide whom he ought to marry. 
She would carry incense to the gods of British respectability as a squire’s 
lady should, doing nothing that should not be done and leaving as little 
undone that should be done. She would preside .at;the Hill dinners 
with grace and join the meet at the coverside with punctuality; she 
would dress as became her position, but neither extravagantly nor 
questionably, and she would be more likely to stint than to squander ; 
she would live as a polite Christian should, in the odour: of genteel | 
righteousness, not a fibre laid cross to the conventional grain, not a note 
out of tune with the orthodox chord. Yes, it was the rector’s: daughter 
whom he ought to marry ; but it was Pepita’s whom he loved. 

Yet how would things go with such a perplexing iconoclast at the 
head of affairs? Imagine the feelings of an English squire, M. H. of 
his county, loving dogs and horses as some women love children, 
and regarding poaching and vulpicide as crimes almost as bad as 
murder—imagine his feelings when his beautiful wife, grave and simple, 
should say at a hunt dimner: “I do not like riding. I think hunt- 
ing stupid and cruel—an army of men in red coats after a poor little 
hare—it is horrid! I think poaching quite right.. God gave beasts and 
birds to us all alike, and your preserves are robberies. I would like to 
save all the foxes ; and I hate the dogs when they catch them,’—for be 
sure she would never learn to call them hounds... What would he feel ? 
It would be an incongruous kind of thing altogether, Edgar used ‘to think 
when meditating on life as seen through the curling clouds of his cigar. 

But he loved her—he loved her; daily with more passion, because 
daily holding a stronger check on himself, and so accumulating by con- 
centration. It was the old combat between love and reason, personal 
desires and social feelings ; and as yet it was undecided which side would 
win. Now it was Adelaide and her exact suitability for her part, when 
he would avoid Leam Dundas for days ; now it was Leam and his fervid 
love for her, his passion of doubt, his fever of longing, when he would alk 
but commit himself, and tempt the fortune of the future irrevocably. 

One day during this time of sickness in the village and Edgar’s lonely 
residence at the Hill, Leam was riding along the Green Lanes, a pretty 
bit of quiet country, when she heard the well-known hoofs thundering 
rapidly behind her ; and in due time Major Harrowby drew rein at herside. 

“T saw you from the Sherrington road,” he said, his eyes kindling 
with pleasure at the meeting. 

Leam smiled; that pretty little fluttering smile which was so pecu- 
liarly her own, playing like a fiicker of tender sunshine over her face ; 
but she felt gladder than she showed. It was not: her way to flourish 
her feelings like flags in the face of men. Her reticence was part of her 
dislike to noise and glare, 

“Tam glad to see you,” she returned quietly, her eyes raised for a 
moment to his. 
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“TI sometimes fear I annoy you by joining you so often,” said Edgar. 

“No, you.do not annoy me,” Leam answered. 

“Tt is a pleasure.to know at least as much as that,” he returned with 
a forced laugh. 

“Yes? But why should you think that you annoy me?” she asked. 

“Oh! perhaps you see too much of me, and so get tired of me. The 
thing is possible,” he said, stroking his horse’s ears. 

Leam looked at him as she had looked before, but this time without 
the smile. 

“ Are you tired of me, that you say so?” she asked. 

“No, no, no; how can you say such a thing? how dream it?” eried 
Edgar. “ How could I be tired of you? Why, you are the sunshine of 
my life, the one thing 1”—he checked himself—“I look forward to 
meeting,” he added awkwardly. 

“Then why should I be tired of you?” she returned. “You are 
kind to me; you tell me things I do not know; and,” with maddening 
unconsciousness of how her words might be taken, “there is no one else.” 

This was the nearest approach to a compliment that Leam had ever 
made. She meant simply that, as there was no one else to tire her, how 
could her pleasant friend Major Harrowby possibly do so? But Edgar 
naturally took her words awry. 

“ And if there were any one else, I suppose I should be nowhere? 
My part has not often been that of a pis aller !” with a deep flush of dis- 
pleasure. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, in a slight tone of surprise. 
“You would be always where you are !” 

“With you?” 

Her face asked his meaning. 

“T mean, would you always hold me as much your friend, always 
care for me as much as you do now—if indeed you care for me at all—if 
anyone else was here?” he explained. 

Leam turned her troubled eyes to the ground. 

“T do not change like the wind,” she answered, wishing he would 
not talk of her at all. 

“ No, I do not think you do or would,” returned Edgar, bending his 
head nearer to hers as he drew his horse closer. “I should think that 
once loved would be always loved with you, Miss Dundas ?” 

He said this in a low voice that slightly trembled. 

She was silent. She had a consciousness of unknown dangers, sweet 
and perilous, closing around her ; dangers which she must avoid she scarcely 
knew how, only vaguely conscious as she was that they were about. 

Then she said, with an effort: “I do not like myself talked of. It 
does not matter what I am.” 

“To me, everything !” cried Edgar impulsively. 

“You say what you do not mean,” returned Leam. “I am not your 
sister ; how then should it matter ?” 
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Her grave simplicity was more seductive to him than the most 
coquettish wiles would have been. She was so entirely at sea in the art of 
lovemaking that ber very ignorance provoked a more explicit declaration. 

“Are there only sisters in the world?” he asked passionately, yet 
angry with himself for skirting so near to the edge of peril. 

“No; there are mothers,” said Leam. 

Edgar caught his breath; but again checked himself just in time to 
prevent the words, “and wives,” that rose to his lips: “and friends” he 
substituted, with evident constraint and as awkwardly as before. 

It was not often that a woman had been able to disconcert Edgar 
Harrowby so strangely as did this ignorant and innocent half-breed 
Spanish girl. 

“ And friends,” repeated Leam. “ But they are not much.” 

“ Not Alick Corfield ?” 

“ Alick Corfield? He is my good friend,” she answered quietly. 

“Yes, I know how much you like him!” 

An understanding ear would have caught the sneering undertone in 
these words. 

“Yes, I like him,” responded Leam with unmoved gravity. 

“ And you are sorry that he is ill? very sorry? awfully sorry?” 

“T am sorry.” 

“ Would you be as pained if I were ill? and would you come every 
day to the Hill to ask after me, as you go to Steel’s Corner to ask after 
him ?” 

“T would be pained if you were ill, but I would not go to the Hill 
every day,” said Leam. 

“No? why this unfair preference?” he asked. 

* Because I am not afraid of Mrs. Corfield,” she answered. 

“ And you are of my mother ?” 

“Yes, She is severe.” 

“Tt is severe in you to say so,” said Edgar gently. 

“ No,” said Leam with her proud air. “ It is true.” 

“Then you would not like to be my mother’s daughter?” asked 
Edgar, both inflamed and troubled. 

Leam looked him straight in the face, utterly unconscious of his 
secret meaning. 

“No,” she answered, her head held high, her dark eyes proud and 
fixed, and her small mouth resolute, almost hard. “I would like to be 
no one’s daughter but mamma’s !” 

“I do love your fidelity !” cried Edgar with a burst of admiration. 
“ You are the most loyal girl I know !” 

She turned pale ; her head drooped. 

“Let us talk of something else,” she said in an altered voice, 
“ Myself is displeasing to me.” 

“ But if it pleases me?” 

“That is impossible,” said Leam. “ How can it please you ?” 
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Was it craft? was it indifference? or was it honest ignorance of the 
true motive of a man’s words and looks? Edgar pondered for a 
moment, but could come to no definite conclusion save rejection of that one 
hypothesis of craft. Leam was too savagely direct, too uncompromising 
to be artful. No man who understood women only half so well as 
Edgar Harrowby understood them could have credited such a character 
as hers with deception. 

He wavered then between the alternative of indifference or ignorance. 
If the one, he felt bound by self-respect to overcome it, that self-respect 
which a man of his temperament puts into his successes with women ; if 
the other, he must enlighten it. 

“ Does it not please you to talk of those you like?” he asked after a 
short pause. 

“Yes,” said Leam, her face suddenly softening into tenderness as she 
thought of her mother, of whom Edgar did not think: “ Talk to me of 
Spain and all that you did there.” 

“ And that would be of what you like?” he asked. 

“Of what I love,” returned Leam in a low voice, her eyes lifted to 
his, soft and humid. 

“ How can I read you? what can I think? what do you want me to 
believe?” cried Edgar in strange trouble. 

“What have I said?” she asked with grave surprise. “ Why do 
you speak like this ?” 

“ Are you playing with me, or do you want me to understand that 
you have made me happy?” he cried, his face, voice, bearing, all changed, 
all full ofan unknown something that half allured and half frightened her. 

She turned aside her head, with her cold, proud, shrinking air. 

“Tam not playing with you; and you are silly to say I have made 
you happy,” she said, shaking her reins lightly and quickening her 
chestnut’s uneasy pace ; and Edgar, quickening the pace of his heavy bay, 
thought it wiser to let the moment pass, and so stand free and still 
wavering—in doubt and committed to nothing. 

Thus the time wore on, with frequent meetings always crowded with 
doubts and fears, hopes, joys, displeasures in a tangled heap together, till 
the drying winds of March set in and cleared off the last of the fever 
which had by now worn itself away ; and by degrees the things of North 
Aston went back to their normal condition. The Families came into 
residence again, and save for the widow’s wail and the orphan’s cry in 
the desolated village below, life passed as it had always passed, and the 
strong did not spend their strength in bearing the burdens of the weak. 

The greatest social event that had taken place in consequence of the 
epidemic was, that Mr. Dundas had made acquaintance with his new 
tenant at Lionnet. Full of painful memories for him as the place was, he 
could not let the poor fellow die, he said, with no Christian soul near 
him. As a landlord he felt that he owed this mark of humanity to 


one of whom, if nothing absolutely good was known, neither was there 
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anything absolutely bad; save that negative misdemeanour of not 
coming to church. As this was not an unpardonable offence to a man 
who had travelled much, if he had thought little, Mr. Dundas let his 
humanity get the upper hand without much difficulty. By which it 
came about that he and his new tenant became friends, as the phrase 
goes, and that thus another paragraph was added to the restricted page 
of life, as North Aston knew it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OnLy A DREAM, 


OF all those who lived through the fever, poor Alick Corfield’s case had 
been the most desperate while it lasted. Mr. Gryce, bis fellow sufferer, 
had been up and about his usual work, extracting Aryan roots and im- 
paling lepidoptera for a month and more, while Alick was still in bed 
among ice bags and Condy’s Fluid, and as bad as at the beginning ; indeed 
worse, having had a relapse which nothing but his wiry constitution, 
backed ':y his mother’s scientific nursing, could have pulled him through. 

Gradually the danger passed and this time his convalescence was 
solid, and though slow uninterrupted. He began to creep about the house 
by the aid of sticks and arms, and he came down stairs for the first time 
on the day when the Harrowbys and Birketts returned home; but he 
was still in strict quarantine, and Steel’s Corner was scrupulously avoided 
by the neighbours as the local lazaretto which it would be sinful to invade. 
By all but Leam, who went daily to ask after the invalid, and to keep the 
mother company for exactly half an hour by the clock. One day when 
she went on her usual errand Mrs. Corfield met her at the hall door. 

“ Alick will be glad to see you, my dear,” she called out, radiant with 
happiness as the girl crossed the threshold. ‘Weare in the drawing room 
to-day, as brisk and bonny as a bird ; such a treat for him, poor dear!” 

“T am glad,” said Leam, who held a basket of early spring flowers in 
her hand. “ Now you are happy.” 

Tears came into the poor mother’s haggard eyes. 

“ Happy, child! you do not know what I feel!” she said with 
tremulous emotion. “Only a mother who has been so near to the loss of 
her dearest, so near to heartbreak and despair as I have been, ean know 
the blessed joy of the reprieve !” 

“How you love him!” said Leam in a half whisper. “I loved 
mamma like that!” 

“ Yes, poor child, I remember,” said Mrs. Corfield with compassion. 

She forgot that at the time she had thought the girl’s love and despair; 
both the one and the other, exaggerated and morbid. She met her now 
on the platform of sympathy, and her mind saw what it brought to- 
day, as it had seen what it had brought before ; but she was not conscious 
of the contradiction. 
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“T thought I should have died too when she did. I wish I had” said 
Leam, looking up to the sky with dreamy love, as if she still thought 
to meet her mother’s face in the blue depths. 

“My poor dear, it was terrible for you!” sighed the elder woman 
sympathetically. “ But you must not always mourn you know. There 
is a | for everything, even for forgetting, and for being happy after 
sorrow.’ 

“ Never a time for me to forget mamma, nor to be happy,” said Leam. 

“ Why not!” answered Mrs. Corfield in her impatient way. “ You 
are young, nice looking, in tolerably good health—but you are black 
round your eyes to-day ; you have friends ; I am sure all of us, from my 
husband downwards, think a great deal of you. And Alick has always 
been your friend. Why should you not be happy!” 

Leam put the question by. 

“Yes, you have always been kind to me,” she answered. “I remem- 
ber when mamma died how you wanted to be kind, then. But I did not 
understand you as I do now. And how good Alick was! How wes I 
should have been if anything had happened to him now!” 

Her beautiful face grew tender with the thought. She did really love 
Alick in her girlish sisterly way. 

Mrs. Corfield looked at her. 

“‘ Have you never loved anyone else as you loved your poor mother ?” 
she asked. 

Leam lifted her eyes. 

“ Never,” she answered simply. “I have likeda few people since; 
but love, as I loved mamma ?—no!” 

“Leam, I am going to ask you a straightforward question, and you 
must give mea straightforward answer. Which do you like best, my 
boy or Edgar Harrowby ?” 

Mrs. Corfield asked this suddenly, as if she wanted to surprise the 
girl’s secret thought rather than have a deliberate answer. 

“T like them differently,” began Leam without affectation. “ Alick 
is so unlike Major Harrowby in every way. And then I have known him 
so long—since I was a mere child. I feel that I can say what I like to 
him: I always did. But Major Harrowby is a stranger, and I an—I 
don’t know— it is all different—I cannot say what I mean.” 

She hesitated, stopped, grew pale, glanced aside and looked dis- 
turbed ; then putting on her old air of cold pride, she drew herself a 
few paces away, and said: “Why do you ask me such a question, Mrs. 
Corfield? ‘You should not.” 

Mrs. Corfield-sighed. If Edgar was undecided between his personal 
desires and conventional fitness, she was undecided between her longing 
to see Alick happy and her dislike to his being happy in any way but the 
one she should design for him. He had raved a good deal during his ill- 
ness, and had said many mad things connected with Leam—always Leam ; 
and since his convalescence his mother had seen clearly enough how his heart 
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‘was towards her. His pleasure when he heard that she had been there ; 
his childish delight in anything that she had brought for him; the 
feverishness with which he waited to hear her step, her voice from a 
distance, always demanding that the doors should be left open so that he 
might hear her—all betrayed to his mother as plainly as confession would 
have done the real thoughts of his heart, and cast a trouble into her own 
whence she saw no present satisfactory issue. 

Though she was fond of Leam now, and grateful to her for her faith- 
ful visits during Alick’s illness, yet just as Edgar doubted of her fitness 
as a wife for the master of the Hill, so did she doubt of her fitness as a 
daughter-in-law for Steel’s Corner. As a friend she was pleasant enough 
with her quaint ways and pretty face; but as one of the Corfield family, 
bound to them for ever—what then would she be? But again, if Alick 
really loved her, she would not like to see him disappointed. 

So what between her dislike to the marriage should it ever be, and 
her fear for Alick’s unhappiness should he ask and be refused, the poor 
mother was in a state of confused feelings and contradictory wishes, 
which did not agree with a nature like hers, given to mathematical cer- 
tainties and averse to loose ends and frayed edges anywhere. 

As nothing more was to be got out of Leam at this moment, and as 
Mrs. Corfield knew that Alick would be impatient, they went into the 
drawing-room together, Leam carrying her basket of spring flowers for 
her old friend. 

It was pitiful to see the poor fellow. Thin, gaunt, plainer than ever, 
if also ennobled by that almost saintly dignity which is given by illness, 
the first impression made on Leam was one of acute physical repulsion, 
the second only gave room to compassion. Fortunately that little shudder 
of hers was amnoticed; and Alick saw only the beloved face, more 
beautiful to him than anything out of heaven, with its grave intensity of 
look that seemed so full of thought and feeling, turned to him; saw only 
those glorious eyes fixed once more straight on his ; felt only the small 
hand which seemed to give him new life to touch, lying clasped in his own 
weak, wasted, whitened, like a dead hand for colour against the warm 
olive of her skin. It was almost worth while to have been separated so 
long to have this joy of meeting ; and he thought his pain and danger 
not too dearly bought by this exquisite pleasure of knowing that she had 
pitied him and cared for him. He raised himself from his pillows as he 
took her small warm fibrous hand, and his pallid face brightened into a 
tearful smile. 

“Ah!” he said drawing a deep breath, “I am so glad to see you 

in!” 

“T am glad to see you too,” said Leam, with a certain sudden embar- 
rassment, she did not know why ; but it came from something that she 
saw in his eyes and could not explain even to herself. 

“Are you?” He pressed her hand which he still held. “It does 
me good to hear you say so,” he replied. 
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“T have brought you some flowers,” then said Leam a little coldly, 
drawing away her hand, which she hated to have either held or pressed. 

He took them with a pleased smile. 

“Our pretty wild flowers!” he said gratefully, burying his face in 
them, so cool and fresh and fragrant as they were; “they are like the 
giver,” he added after a pause ; “only not so sweet !” 

“Do you remember when I persisted to you there were no wild 
flowers in England?” asked Leam, wishing that Alick would not pay her 
compliments. 

“Do I remember? That was the first time I saw you!” cried 
Alick. “Of what else have I thought ever since!” 

“ You like wind-flowers and celandine, do not you?” asked poor Leam, 
desperately disturbed. “I found them in the wood as I came here.” 

“ And picked them for me?—up in the corner there by Barton's ? 
I know! And you went up the lane for them—for me?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” said Leam. 

“ For me ?” he asked again. 

“Why, yes; for whom else could it have been?” answered Leam in 
the tone of grave rebuke he knew so well; the tone which always ex- 
pressed: “ You are stupid.” 

Alick’s lip quivered. “You are so good,” he said. 

“ Am I?” asked Leam seriously. 

Then something passed over her face, a kind of grey shadow of re- 
membrance, and she dropped her eyes. Was she good? and could he 
think so? 

A silence fell between them and each knew of what the other was 
thinking ; then Leam said suddenly, to break that terrible silence which 
she felt was more betraying than even speech would have been: “ I 
am sorry you have been so ill. How dreadfully ill you have been !” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been bad enough, I believe; but by God’s 
grace I have been spar 

“It would have been more grace not to have let you get ill in the 
beginning,” said Leam gravely. 

Alick looked distressed. Should he never cbristianise this pagan ? 

“Don’t say that, dear!” he remonstrated. “We must not call in 
omen His will.” 

“ Things are things,” said Leam with her quiet positiveness, “If they 
are bad, they are bad, whoever sends them.” 

“No. God cannot send us evil,” cried Alick. 

“Then He does not send us disease or sorrow,” answered Leam. “If 
He does, it is silly to say they are good, or that He is kind to make us 
ill and wretched. I cannot tell stories. And all you people do.” 

“Leam! you pain me so much when you talk like this! It is bad, 
dear, impious and unchristian. Ah ! can I never bring you into the true 
way!” he cried with real pain. 

“ You cannot make me tell stories or talk nonsense, because you say 
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it is religious,” replied Leam, impervious and unconvinced. “T like better 
to tell the truth and call things by their right names.” 

“ And you cannot feel that we are little children walking in the dark, 
and that we must accept by faith ?” said Alick. 

She shook her head ; then answered with a certain tone of triumph 
in her voice : 

“Well, yes, it is the dark; so let it be the dark, and do not pre- 
tend you understand when you do not. Do not say God made you ill in 
one breath, and in another that He is kind. It is silly.” 

“Now, my boy, don’t excite yourself!” said Mrs. Corfield, bustling 
into the room and noting how the thin cheek had flushed and how bright 
and feverish the hollow eyes of her invalid were looking. “ You know 
the doctor says you are not to be excited or tired. It is the worst thing 
in the world for you.” 

“T am neither, mother; don’t alarm yourself,” he answered ; “but I 
must have a little talk with Leam. I have not seen her for so long! 
How long is it, mother ?” 

“Well, my dear, you have been ill for over ten weeks,” she said, as 
she went to the window with a sudden gasp. 

“Ten weeks gone out of my life!” he replied. 

“We have all been sorry,” said Leam a little vaguely. 

His eyes grew moist. He was weak and easily moved. 

“ Were you very sorry ?” he asked. 

“ Very,” she answered, for her quite warmly. 

“Then you did not want me to die?” 

He said this with a yearning look, raising himself again on his 
elbow to meet her eyes more straightly. 

“Want you to die?” she repeated in astonishment. “ Why should 
I want you to die? I want you to get well and live.” 

He took her hand again. 

“God bless you!” he said, and turned his face to the pillow to con- 
ceal that he was weeping. 

Again that grey look of remembrance passed over her face. She 
knew now what he had meant. 

“No,” she said slowly; “I do not want you to die. You are good, 
and would harm no one.” ° 

After this visit Leam saw Alick whenever she called at the house ; 
which however was not so often as heretofore, and week by week became 
more seldom. Something was growing up in her heart against him that 
made his presence a discomfort. It was not fear nor moral dislike, 
but it'was a personal distaste that threatened to become unconquerable. 
She hated to be with him ; hated to see his face looking at her with such 
yearning tenderness as abashed her somehow and made her lower her 
eyes ; hated his endeavours to convert her to an orthodox’ acceptance of 
mysteries she could not understand and of explanations she could not 
believe ; hated his sadness, hated his joy ; she only wished that he would 
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go away and leave her alone. What did he mean? What did he want? 
He was changing from the blushing, awkward, subservient dog of his 
early youth, and from the still subservient if also more argumentative 
pastor of these later days alike; and she did not like the new Alick who 
was gradually creeping into the place of the old. 

When Mrs. Corfield spoke of taking him to the sea for change of air 
her heart bounded as if a weight had been suddenly removed, and she 
said, “ Yes, he ought to go,” so warmly that the mother was surprised, 
wondering if she cared so much for him that the idea of his getting good 
elated her beyond herself, and made her forget her usual reserve. 

She instinctively contrived not to see him alone now when she went 
to Steel’s Corner during his tedious convalescence; for the poor fellow 
mended but slowly, if surely. Either she had only a short time to 
stay, and so stood for a moment making serious talk impossible; or she 
took little Fina with her ; or may be she entangled Mrs. Corfield in the 
conversation so that she should not leave them alone; the vague fear 
and distaste possessing her making her strangely rusée and on the alert. 
But one day she was caught. It had to come, and it was only a question 
of time. She knew that, as we know when our doom is upon us. 

Leam had not intended to go in to-day, but Alick, who was in the 
garden rejoicing in the warmth and freshness of this tender April noon- 
tide, came to meet her at the second gate, and asked her to come and sit 
with him on the garden seat, there where the budding lilacs began to 
show their bloom, and there where they had sat on that fatal day when 
she had hidden the little phial in her hair, and bade him tell her of flowers, 
till she tired. 

She hesitated, and was on the point of refusing, when he took her by 
the upper part of her arm as if to hold her. 

“Do!” he pleaded. “I want to say something to you 

“T have no time to stay,” she answered, shrinking from his touch. 

* Yes, yes! time enough for all I have to say,” he returned. “I beg 
you to come with me to-day, Leam! I beg it! and I do not often ask a 
favour of you!” 

There was something in his manner that seemed to compel Leam to 
consent, in spite of herself. True, he besought, but also he seemed 
almost to command ; and if he did not command, then his earnestness 
was so strong that she was forced to yield to it. Trembling, but with 
her proud little head held straight—wondering what was coming, and 
vaguely conscious that whatever it was it would be pain—Leam let him 
take her to the garden seat where the hudding lilacs spoke of spring-time 
freshness and summer beauty. Alick was trembling too, but from excite- 
ment, not from fear. He had made up his mind now, and when he had 
once resolved he was not wavering. He would ask her to share his life, 
accept his love ; and he would thus take on himself half the burden of 
her sin. This was how he felt it. If he married her, knowing all that he 
knew, he would make himself the partner‘of her crime, because he would 
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accept her past like her present—like her future ; and thus he would be 
equally guilty with her before God. But he would trust to prayer and 
the Supreme Mercy to save herand him. He would carry no merits of 
devotion as his own claim, but he would have freed her of half her guilt, 
and he would be content to bear his own portion of punishment for this 
unfathomable gain. It was the man’s love, but also the soul’s passionate 
promise of sacrifice and redemption that gave him boldness to plead, 
power to ask for a grace to which, had this deep stain of sin never 
tainted her, he would not have dared to aspire. But, as it was, his love 
was her greater safety ; and what he gained in earthly joy he would lose 
in spiritual peace, while her partial forgiveness would be bought by the 
loss of his security of salvation. Not that she understood all this, or 
ever should ; but it gave him courage. 

“ When you first saw me, Leam, after my illness, you said that you 
wanted me to live,” he began in a low voice, husky with emotion, “Do 
you mean this?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking straight before her. 

“ Live for you?” he asked. 

“For us all,” she answered. 

“No, not for us all, for you,” he returned with insistance, 

“ That would be silly,” said Leam quietly. “I am not the only 
person in the world. You have your mother.” 

“ For my mother, perhaps; but for the world, nothing. You are the 
world to me,” said Alick. “Give me your love, and I care for nothing 
else. Tell me you will be my wife, and I can live then—live as nothing 
else can make me! Leam! can you love me, dear? I have loved you 
from the first moment I saw you! Will you be my wife?” 

“Your wife!” cried Leam with an involuntary gesture of repulsion. 
“ You are dreaming!” 

“No, no! I am in full earnest! Tell me that you love me, Leam. 
Oh! I believe that you do! Surely I have not deceived myself so far! 
Why should you have come every day, every day, as you have done, if 
you do not love me?!—yes, you do, I know you do! Say so, Leam, my 
darling, my beloved, and put me out of my misery of suspense !” 

“You are my good friend. I love you like a friend; but a wife— 
that is different,” faltered Leam. 

“Yes, but it will come if you try!” pleaded Alick, shifting his point 
from confidence to entreaty. ‘Won't you try to love me as I love you, 
Leam? Won't you try to love me as a wife loves her husband ?” 

She turned away. 

“T cannot,” she answered in a low voice, yet firm and distinct. It 
was a voice in which even the most sanguine must have recognised the 
accent of hopeless certainty, inevitable despair. 

“ Leam ! it will be your salvation !” cried Alick, taking her hands. 

He meant her spiritual salvation, not her personal safety ; it was a 
prayer, not a threat. 
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“You would not force me by anything you may know?” asked 
Leam in the same low, firm, distinct voice. “ Not even for safety, 
Alick !” 

“Which I would buy with my own!” he answered; “with my 
eternal salvation !” 

“T am not worthy of such love,” said Leam trembling. “ And 
oh! dear Alick, do not blame me, but I cannot return it,” she added 
piteously. 

She saw him start and heard him moan when she said this; but for a 
moment he was silent. He seemed half stunned as if by a heavy blow, 
but one that he was doing his best to bear. 

“Tell me so again, Leam. Let me beconvinced,” he then said with 
pathetic calmness, looking into her face. ‘“ You cannot love me ?—never ? 
never 4 

“ Never!” she said, her voice breaking. 

Alick covered his face in his hands, and she, saw the tears trickle 
slowly through his fingers. He made no complaint, no protestation ; 
only covered up his face and prayed, weeping, recognising his fate. . 

She was sorry and heart-struck. She felt cruel, selfish, ungrateful, 
but for all that she could not yield nor say that she would marry him, 
trying to love him. Confused images of something dearer than this as 
the love of her life passed before her mind. They were images without 
recognisable form or tangible substance, but they were the true love, and 
this was not like them. No, she could not yield. Sorry as she might 
be for him, and was, she could not promise to marry him. 

“Yes,” he then said after a pause, lifting up his wan face, tear- 
stained and disordered, but making a sad attempt to smile; “yes, dear 
Leam, I was, as you say, dreaming. We shall always be friends 
though, brother and sister, as we have been, to the end of our lives, 
shall we not?” 

“Yes,” was her answer, tears in her own eyes and a kind of wonder 
at her hardness running through her repugnance. 

“ Thank you, darling! thank you. If you want a friend, and I can 
be that friend and can serve you, you will come to me, will you not? 
You may want me some day, and you know that I shall not fail you. 
Don’t you know that, my royal Leam ?” 

“TI am sure of you,” she half whispered, shuddering. To be in 
his power and to have rejected him! It all seemed very terrible and 
confused to Leam, to whom things complex and entangled were ab- 
horrent. 

“ And now forget all this. I was only dreaming, dear. Why no, of 
course you could not have married me—never could—never! never! 
I know that well enough now. You see I have been ill,” nervously 
plucking at his hands, “and have had strange fancies, and I do not 
know myself or anything about me quite yet. But forget it all. It 
was only a sick fancy, and I thought what did not exist.” 
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“T am sorry to have hurt you, even in a fancy,” said Leam, giving a 
sigh. of relief. “I do not like to see you unhappy, Alick. You are so 
good to me!” 

“And to the end of my life I shall be what I have been,” he said 
earnestly. “ You can trust me, Leam!” 

“T am sorry I have hurt you,” she said again, bending forward and 
looking up into his face. “But it was only a dream, was it not?” 
pleadingly. 

He smiled pitifully. “ Yes, dear, only a dream,” he answered, turn- 
ing away his head. After a while he took her hand and looked into 
her face. “ And now it has passed,” he said, calm that she should not 
be sorry. 
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Self-Esteem and Self-Estimation. 


—_— So 


Most persons, one supposes, have with more or less distinct consciousness 
framed a notion of their own value, if not to the world generally, at least 
to themselves. And this notion, however undefined it may be, is held to 
with a singular tenacity of belief. The greater part of mankind indeed 
seem never to entertain the question whether they really possess points 
of excellence. They assume it as a matter perfectly self-evident, and 
appear to believe in their vaguely conceived worth on the same immediate 
testimony of consciousness on which they assure themselves of their 
personal existence. Indeed the conviction of personal consequence may 
be said to be a constant factor in most men’s consciousness. However 
restrained by the rules of polite intercourse, it betrays its existence and 
its energy in innumerable ways. It displays itself most triumphantly 
when thrown inte sudden isolation, when others unite in heaping neglect 
and contempt on the believer's head. In these moments he proves an 
almost heroic strength of confidence, believing in himself and in his 
claims to careful consideration when all his acquaintance are practically 
avowing their disbelief. This intensity of belief in personal value may 
be observed in very different forms. The young woman who quite inde- 
pendently of others’ opinion, and even in defiance of it, cherishes a con- 
viction that her external attractions have a considerable value; the 
young man who, in the face of general indifference, persists in his habit of 
voluble talk on the supposition that he is conferring on his fellow-crea- 
tures the fruits of profound wisdom ; and the man of years whose opinion 
of his own social importance and moral worth is quite disproportionate to 
the estimation which others form of his claims: these are but some of the 
many illustrations of that firm and unshakeable persuasion of personal 
value which is so deeply rooted in human nature. 

Yet while this supposition is so very general, and always attended 
with such a strength of conviction, it is to be noticed that the conception 
of value which people associate with their personality is commonly a very 
vague one. In order to have a definite idea of the worth of a thing we 
must obviously possess a standard of value, and we must consciously 
compare the particular object with other things which have this same 
kind of value. Thus if a girl wished to form a clear notion of ,the 
esthetic value of her features or of her general deportment, she would 
require a distinct conception as to what constitutes real beauty of person, 
and she would need too to think of other instances of these pleasing pos- 
sessions in order to discover how high she stands in the hierarchy of 
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beautiful or elegant women. It is scarcely necessary to say that people’s 
estimate of themselves is very rarely of this precise character. As to 
what really makes a man or a woman valuable, whether in a moral or in 
any other aspect, a person has no doubt some more or less clear idea 
when gauging the worth of another, but he rarely keeps a distinct con- 
ception before his mind when carrying out his easy methods of self-esti- 
mation. Many a man who has the deepest conviction of his dignity 
would be quite at a loss if called on to name the elements of his character 
to which this respect is due. Nay, people may even be fully persuaded 
that they are of great moral excellence and still be quite confused as to 
where exactly their virtues lie. Scarcely less obscure seems to be most 
persons’ conception as to their exact relative position in the scale of 
valuable people. Many, no doubt, could so far define their notion of their 
own worth as to fix according to their own opinion their relation to 
some few of their acquaintances. Thus the young man who has a firm 
belief in the social value of his conversational rhetoric, might most pro- 
bably connect with this idea a vague reference to one or two rivals in his 
art. That is to say, his self-estimation might be reducible to the propo- 
sition “ At any rate I am able to beat B and C by a long interval.” It 
is probable that very many people who cherish an opinion of their own 
personal attractions or moral excellence habitually define their supposed 
value by a reference to one or two such favourable objects of comparison. 
The conviction of their worth naturally solidifies, so to speak, in the 
definite shape, “I feel myself to be superior to X or Y.” Where even 
this incomplete comparison is lacking, a person’s appreciation of himself 
must be in a very hazy condition indeed. A man or woman who con- 
stantly cherishes the idea of personal worth, and yet is unable to define 
this worth by comparison with the qualities of others may be said to have 
a belief, but scarcely one which is reducible to distinct propositional 
form. The affirmation “I am of a very high but wholly undefinable 
value,” may perhaps be looked on as a rudimentary proposition ; but 
where the terms are wholly indefinable the amount of information which 
such a statement conveys must be regarded as infinitesimal. Yet this is 
probably the utmost which a very large number of persons, who are deeply 
convinced of their individual importance, could attain as a verbal expression 
of their belief. The additional mention of the kind of valuable quality 
on which the person bases this vague judgment scarcely affects the degree 
of its vagueness. When a person inwardly affirms “I am very wise,” or 
“T am very self-denying,” and has not the remotest idea whether and by 
how much he surpasses any given known example of this quality and the 
average attainment of it, he seems to be stating something like a distinct 
proposition, but in reality he is cherishing one of the vaguest of beliefs. 
The common form of self-estimation is, then, a vague but ineradicable 
persuasion of personal excellence of some more or less distinctly conceived 
variety, in a degree that is hardly made distinct at all, and can only be 
defined as a superlative with a positive and a comparative suppressed. We 
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do not say that this kind of belief in personal dignity of soiie kind is a 
universal attribute of mankind. Among civilised people at least one may 
find a few individuals who are singularly deficient in this respect. They 
appear to be wholly indifferent to the question of their merits, whether 
in their own eyes or in those of others. Such naive natures are too 
practical to trouble themselves about what seems so useless a point, and 
their shrewd common sense perceives in the habit of thinking about one’s 
self at all something exceedingly silly and laughable. Their customary 
attitude with respect to themselves and their deserts is one of contented 
indifference. Yet though in such robust minds there is no chance for a 
distinct idea of self or of its value to rise into consciousness, careful ob- 
servation may generally discover signs of a latent impulse to think well 
of one’s qualities and actions. -We may perhaps look on persons of this 
character as possessing the habit of self-estimation in its most rudimentary 
and but partially conscious stage. 

There is another class of seeming exceptions to our general theory 
which calls for special notice. We refer to those persons who appear 
habitually to depreciate themselves and their doings. Every one has no 
doubt fallen in with such extremely modest individuals, who are dis- 
posed to make a very low estimate of themselves, even when others 
approve their conduct. In some of these cases it seems clear that the 
humble opinion thus professed is to a certain degree affected, for the 
simple reason that such a modest self-esteem is itself regarded as a 
graceful and even virtuous possession. But allowing for these ambi- 
guous cases, there appears to be a considerable number of minds which 
sincerely entertain a very unfavourable opinion of themselves. They 
are quick and sensitive in finding holes and stains in their moral gar- 
ment, and are inclined to pass over their best qualities as things of little 
or no account. Yet even in these instances we think it is possible to 
discover ample traces of the natural impulse to think well of one’s self, 
only that it shows itself here in a more subtle and partially disguised 
form. The state of mind of the persons we are now speaking of seems to 
be the resultant of two forces, a desire to approve one’s self and a con- 
scientious fear of judging one’s qualities and actions too favourably. That 
is to say, the disposition to entertain an elevated estimate of one’s self is 
checked and limited by a fine conscientious sensibility, and is reduced to 
a nascent impulse, a half-hidden desire. When this conscientious sensi- 
bility becomes extreme, it assumes the shape of a morbid tendency to see 
only the unfavourable aspects of one’s character. In these rare cases the 
impulse we have been discussing betrays its presence indirectly only, 
namely, in the mental distress and disappointment which evidently 
accompany the very lowly self-estimate fornied in these instances. 
Finally, if there are persons who appear sincerely to believe in their own 
insignificance and worthlessness, and yet are unafilicted with the distress 
of which we have just spoken, we may reasonably presume that they 
belong to the class of healthy objectively disposed minds which cannot 
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bring themselves to reflect distinctly on their own merits.. The dis- 
avowal of worth with such persons may be regarded as their protest 
against the habit of indulging in the pleasures of self-esteem. They half 
make themselves believe that their importance is zero as a logical justi- 
fication for their habitual neglect of themselves as objects of reflection. 

It would seem, then, that the disposition to think highly of one’s self 
in the vague manner before described is eminently a natural instinct of 
the human mind. Even where it does not become conscious of itself, so 
to speak, in a flattering conviction of personal excellence, its indirect 
action may be traced in a number of ways. Like a force in mechanics 
which does not produce motion, its presence and its intensity are infer- 
rible from the amount of counteracting force which is called into requisi- 
tion in order to destroy its effect. Since, then, this habit of favourable 
self-estimation is so common a trait in human nature, it may be worth 
while to look into its sources, to peer down into the dark cavernous 
recesses of the mind from which it wells forth. 

We have found that the characteristics of this opinion of personal 
excellence are the intensity of the belief and the vagueness of the con- 
ceptions entertained. Now both of these features point to the conclusion 
that this particular belief is much more of a sentiment or emotion than 
an intellectual cognition. That is to say, people somehow feel them- 
selves to be of value without distinctly perceiving the presence and exact 
situation of this value. Mr. Lewes has lately insisted on the proposition 
that all cognition springs from feeling, that emotion is the earliest and 
rudest stage of knowledge. The immediate feeling of the moment gives 
me the minimum of information respecting a thing. The utmost which 
it teaches is the presence of some vaguely defined quality in a wholly 
undefined degree. For example, the mind of a child who lights on a bit 
of brilliant colour in a book, and utters some exclamation to indicate its 
pleasurable admiration, is for the moment exclusively impressed with 
the beauty of these particular tints. To the child’s consciousness at the 
moment this object is incomparably, absolutely beautiful. It could not 
explain where the charm lay, or contribute in the least to the solution of 
the question how beautiful this particular object is. Here we see how 
feeling pure and simple, while giving rise to the very strongest assurance, 
yields the subject of it scarcely any knowledge. True knowledge begins 
with discrimination of one thing from another, and a comparison of 
several things which have some feature in common; and these processes 
necessarily involve a limitation of feeling. In the first pleasurable 
excitement with which one listens to a new and delicious melody it would 
be wholly impossible to pass any judgment on the nature and degree of its 
beauty. For the instant its charm is boundless and absolute. Just so 
we may see that the self-estimation of most persons is the intense 
assurance of an immediate feeling, and not the calm conviction which 
attends a clear intellectual perception. 

But how, it may be asked, does this assurance of personal dignity 
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spring immediately out of a present feeling, as the conviction that a 
thing is beautiful springs out of the pleasurable emotion which it calls 
forth4 . And further, what feeling have we in regarding ourselves at all 
analogous to the pleasurable sensations which are excited by beautiful 
objects? To the second of these questions it may be answered, that 
there isa feeling instinctively connected with self, which shows itself 
more and more distinctly pari passu with the growth of the idea of self. 
We can watch this double growth taking place in young children who 
betray a ‘simple sentiment for self as soon as their minds can be 
supposed to form any conception of it. It is very hard to define this 
feeling more precisely than by terming it a rudimentary sense of personal 
importance. It may show itself in very different ways, taking now a 
more active form, as an impulse of self-assertion, and a desire to magnify 
one’s own will to the suppression of others’ wills, and at another time 
wearing the appearance of a passive emotion, an elementary form of 
amour propre. And it is this feeling which forms the germ of the self- 
estimation of adults. For in truth all attribution of value involves a 
feeling, namely, a kind of respect and a desire to possess, and the-ascrip- 
tion of value to one’s self is in its simplest form merely the expression 
of this state of feeling. 

But how is it that this feeling shows itself instinctively as soon as 
the idea of self begins to arise in consciousness? The answer to this 
question. is to be found, we imagine, in the general laws of mental 
development. All practical judgments like that of self-estimation are 
based on some feeling which is developed before it; and, again, feeling 
itself is based on some instinctive action which in like manner is earlier 
than the feeling. Thus, for example, an Englishman’s judgment that his 
native country is of paramount value springs out of a long-existent 
sentiment of patriotism, which sentiment again may be regarded as hay- 
ing slewly grown up about the half blindly followed action of defending 
and furthering the interests of one’s nation or tribe. In a similar way, 
one suspécts, the feeling of personal worth, with its accompanying 
judgment, is a product of a long process of instinctive action. What 
this action. is it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader. Every living 
organism strives blindly or consciously to promote its own life and well- 
being. The -actions of plants are clearly related to the needs of a 
prosperous existence, individual first and serial afterwards. The move- 
ments of the lower animals have clearly the same end. Thus, on the 
supposition that man has been slowly evolved from lower forms, it is 
clear that the instinct of self-promotion must be the deepest and most 
ineradicable element of his nature, and it is this instinct which directly 
underlies the rudimentary sentiment of self-esteem of which we are 
now treating. First of all, there is the unreflecting organised habit of 
séeking individualgood, of aiming at individual happiness, and so of 
pushing on, so to speak, the action of the individual will. This instinct 
shows itself in distinct form as soon as the individual is brought 
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into competition with another similarly constituted being. It is the 
force which displays itself in all opposition and hostility, and it tends to 
limit and counteract the gregarious instincts of the race. In the next 
place, as the human mind expands this instinctive action becomes con- 
scious pursuit of an end, and at this stage the thing pursued attracts to 
itself a sentiment. The individual now consciously desires his own 
happiness as contrasted with that of others, knowingly aims at en 
larging its own sphere of action to the diminution of others’ spheres. 
Here we have the nascent sentiment of self-esteem, on which all later 
judgments respecting individual importance are, in part at least, founded. 
Thus we see that long before man had arrived at an idea of self there 
had been growing up an emotional predisposition to think well of self. 
And in this way we may understand how it is that this sentiment of 
self-esteem shows itself immediately and instinctively in the child’s mind 
as soon as its unfolding consciousness is strong enough to embrace the 
first rough idea of personal existence. Far down, so to speak, below the 
surface of distinct consciousness, in the intricate formation of ganglion 
cell and nerve-fibre, the connections between the idea of self and this 
emotion of esteem have been slowly woven through long ages of animal 
development. 

Here, then, we have the key to the intense assurance with which 
men entertain the idea of their personal value. Their own worth is felt 
instinctively, and cannot admit of doubt to themselves. The very fact 
that they desire their own well-being makes this object a good per se. 
Just as the child that is charmed with the patch of brilliant colour is 
intuitively and unshakably assured of its real beauty, so the man or 
woman in whose mind the idea of personal aims is habitually surrounded 
with a feeling of pleasurable liking and approval can entertain no doubt 
as to the real worth of this object. This confidence expresses itself in 
the axiomatic and unassailable proposition, “I am of supreme account 
to myself.” If we can conceive it possible for man to have been so 
developed that all his instincts were directed to the injury of individual 
interests and to the furtherance of others’ good exclusively, this pro- 
position would not only be bereft of its axiomatic character, but assume 
the appearance of an absurd paradox. 

We can see, too, now more clearly how it is that this judgment of 
personal worth commonly takes so vague and undefinable a form. The 
feeling on which it is based, like that of the admiration awakened by 
beautiful objects, excludes all thought of “how” and “how much.” 
Not only so, this feeling for individual welfare is a unique sentiment 
which, unlike that of beauty, is not susceptible of being defined by a 
comparison of objects. Nobody ever feels another to be of value to 
him in the same way as he is so to himself. A man may come to set a 
high worth on another either by discovering the close connection of his 
own interests with those of this second person, or by sympathetically 
identifying himself with this person ; but the feeling is never of the 
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same kind as that which he uniformly entertains for himself. In other 
words, the instinctive sentiment of self-esteem does not admit of com- 
parison, and so remains a wholly indeterminable quantity. People never 
say that they esteem themselves twice or thrice as highly as they esteem 
some other person. Their idea of personal value is only definable as 
falling into the superlative degree. 

Now, if the feeling of self-esteem always remained in this simple 
primitive form, there could be no room for the question of the truth or 
falsity of its accompanying judgment. As we have said, a person’s 
affirmation of his supreme value to himself is a proposition which can- 
not be shaken by any amount of evidence. But self-estimation is not 
all of this sort. People form estimates of themselves which clearly 
have a relation to the perceptions of others, and which, therefore, admit 
of being contradicted. Thus, for example, a youth plumes himself on 
the possession of great critical powers, and so makes an affirmation with 
respect to a matter of fact of which others can take cognizance; or a 
young woman indulges the pleasing supposition of high personal beauty, 
and so appeals to the impressions of others. It is obvious that in all 
such cases as these, where there is a question of objective worth, as 
distinct from worth to the individual, or where there are involved certain 
comparisons between individuals as well as observations on the ways in 
which qualities display themselves, the individual’s judgment may be 
very far wrong indeed, and is, indeed, pretty certain to be wrong if 
there is any bias operating in a given direction. Now, such a bias there 
is in the deeply fixed instinct of self-exaltation already spoken of. 
People, as we have remarked, naturally pass from the premise, “I am of 
importance to myself” to the conclusion “I am of importance abso- 
lutely.” And this habit of mind bears fruit in a number of ways, 
serving to modify all one’s judgments respecting personal value. Thus, 
if a man is thinking of his moral worth, he is unconsciously predisposed 
to make this possession not only too large, but indefinitely vast, through 
the underplay of the instinct of self-regard. That is to say, he will be 
inclined to conceive his moral excellence as a vaguely circumscribed 
area, just as he is wont to think of his personal importance as an unde- 
terminable and boundless extension. "We must add to this that there is 
a powerful desire to possess this moral excellence, or at least the external 
signs of it, as a thing which profits the individual in innumerable ways. 
This desire naturally acts like every form of human wish as a bias to 
belief, predisposing the mind to accept the reality of the thing wished 
for. In this way we can understand how it is that a man’s opinion 
respecting his own moral worth is so exceedingly unsafe an authority on 
the matter. 

The precise way in which the natural instinct to magnify self acts in 
biassing a person’s judgment respecting the degree in which he possesses 
any particular excellence, such as wisdom, artistic skill, or grace of man- 
ners, would be a curious study, had we the time for pursuing it. Itmust 
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suffice to remind the reader that feeling influences belief mediately by in- 
fluencing the ideas involved in the belief. Thus the wish for fame, by 
constantly keeping the idea of fame vividly before the mind, fosters a 
belief in its future reality. So the disposition to make much of self 
affects one’s belief in any particular quality of value, by operating on 
the ideas involved. Thus the young woman whose instinct of self-im- 
portance works in the direction of clothing herself with external beauty, 
will be found to be continually dwelling on this idea, which accordingly 
becomes singularly vivid and persistent. Not only so; most people who 
cherish such flattering opinions respecting themselves seek more.or less 
thoroughly to ground their belief on fact. Most persons, too, can discover 
some facts which give a colour of justness to these favourable judgments. 
Thus, for instance, a man who is strongly disposed to think highly of his 
benevolence can easily find actions which, primd facie at least, seem to 
possess the desired quality. So a young woman who would fain think her- 
self pretty, finds no difficulty in singling outone or two points in feature or 
figure which support thissupposition. Now the emotional impulse just de- 
scribed fastens, so to speak, on any such favourable recollections as these, 
holds them as vivid ideas in the mind, and so serves to strengthen belief 
by the presentation of carefully selected evidential facts. In much ‘the 
same way the disposition to exalt some quality of one’s own gives a greater 
chance of persistence to the idea of those persons with whom one can most 
easily compare one’s self to one’s advantage. If, for example, a person 
is strongly inclined to believe in his own powers of humour he will com- 
monly fall into the habit of measuring his degree of excellence by a 
reference to some professed cultivator of this quality who is not too high 
in the list to be plausibly set below himself. 

Such then seems to be the character of self-estimation in the large 
majority of cases. The judgment formed respecting one’s several good 
qualities appears to be grounded with more or less of distinct conscious- 
ness on some indisputable fact; but in reality the great force which de- 
termines the belief is not regard for the truth of things, but the firmly 
planted instinct to assert and to exalt one’s self against all others who 
may at any time present themselves. 

But is no higher kind of self-appreciation possible ? Is there not such 
a thing as self-estimation in its more rigorous sense as opposed to self- 
esteem? It is certain that very celebrated men, and very excellent men, 
have at least supposed themselves capable of passing a perfectly unbiassed 
judgment on their genius or moral worth. Indeed, it may be said that 
philosophers, from the time of Socrates, have insisted on the duty of the 
individual’s forming a correct estimate of his own powers, and to this end 
have made the motto, “ Know thyself,” the foundation-stone of their 
practical as of their theoretical teaching. It will be a fitting conclusion 
to this account of self-estimation to examine into the nature and limits 
of this exact method of self-appreciation. And in order to be as clear as 
possible, we will confine ourselves to moral self-estimation. The problem, 
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then, which we have to-discuss is how far an individual can appreciate 
his own degree of moral worth, as an objective quality which is real to 
others as well as to himself, and as measured by the same standard which 
he uniformly applies to the moral characters of others. 

We must assume, of course, that there exists in the individual’s mind 
a sincerely conscientious desire to arrive at the real truth of the matter. 
To this end he must be endowed with a highly developed conscientious 
sensibility, and so be capable of conceiving and recognising the worth of 
others, and the desirability of their welfare. Moreover, it is obviously 
requisite that the desire to judge himself impartially should be powerful 
enough to keep in check that emotional tendency to exalt self unduly, 
about which we have said so much. Given these conditions, what diffi- 
culties stand in the way of a perfectly exact conclusion with respect to 
this matter? 

The first thing which has to be dong in forming such a judgment is 
to separate sufficiently the judging from the judged parts of the indi- 
vidual, to set one’s self as a moral character distinctly before one’s self as 
a critical observer. For no valid conclusion can be obtained here till the 
person is able to step away from himself, so to speak, in thought, and to 
regard his own character ab extra, just as a second person would view it. 
Only in this way will the conclusion formed have an objective validity. 
The very meaning of impartial and exact self-appreciation is that the in- 
dividual should place himself at the point of view of an outside observer 
of indisputable clearness of vision and justness of judgment. 

Now, it must be evident to a reflective mind that such a perfect dis- 
entanglement of the estimating subject from the estimated object is a very 
difficult matter, and, if possible at all, can only be realised where there is 
avery high condition of intellectual discrimination and voluntary control 
of thought. To look on one’s self calmly and fixedly as an object to be 
distinctly observed and accurately measured, requires, it is obvious, no 
inconsiderable powers of intellectual abstraction and mental concentration 
of thought. In addition to this there is the immense difficulty of viewing 
one’s self with a perfectly disinterested attitude of mind. For a man to 
contemplate himself, if only for an instant, as something perfectly in- 
different, and to examine the make and quality of this object with the 
same unconcern as he would experience were the person some anonymous 
examination candidate whom he was called on to pass or pluck, is 
manifestly a very difficult mental achievement. Even to look back on 
one of our recent actions and to estimate its moral value perfectly unim- 
peded by the emotional suggestions of the action—forgetting for the nonce 
that it was our own action, prompted by certain desires, and resulting in 
some pleasurable satisfaction or painful disappointment—requires a con- 
siderable power of mental abstraction. How much more to separate off, 
in one single conception, the moral aspects of not one, but a myriad 
actions, and not only actions, but intentions, motives, and abortive im- 
pulses to action! The most striking illustration of these difficulties may 
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be found perhaps in the powerful temptation which is commonly felt in 
such a self-contemplation to confound the actual with the ideal. We are 
so accustomed to think of ourselves, as we should like to-be, or as we 
feel we ought to be, that any attempt to face ourselves in our naked 
reality is beset with obstacles. That is to say, our tentative observation 
is weighted with the difficulty of marking off distinctly the real object 
which is to be examined. 

Another difficulty suggests itself in close connection with this line of 
remark. To forma just moral estimate of ourselves we must have a full 
and comprehensive idea of all that part of our personality which has a 
moral character. We must collect in one single idea all those open 
practices, together with habits of thought and feeling, which go to com- 
pose our moral individuality. Now, however conscientious we may be 
in making the attempt, however desirous to treat all features impartially, 
and to leave no important element omitted, the mere intellectual work 
of constructing an adequate idea of our moral personality may, without 
exaggeration, be named prodigious. At first sight one would say there 
is far less risk of error in estimating one’s own character than in appreci- 
ating that of another, since the sources of knowledge are so much fuller 
in the former case than in the latter. But though it is undoubtedly true 
that we can estimate a single action of our own much more easily than 
one of another person, just because we can directly see the inner motives 
of the one and not of the other, it may be doubted whether in our aggre- 
gate judgments our opinions of our own character are as free from gross 
error as those of other people’s moral qualities; and the simple reason of 
this is, that in appreciating ourselves, the region to be examined is so 
large that it is immensely difficult to arrive at even an approximately 
adequate conception of its dominant features. In attempting to judge 
another's character our task is immensely simplified, since we must confine 
ourselves to external conduct, and to such internal elements as are clearly 
indicated by these. Yet even in these cases it is admitted that the work 
of observing, remembering, and classifying all the essential facts is rarely 
performed with completeness. How much less frequently must we ex- 
pect to find persons who are able to reflect on the whole region of 
their external and internal life, noting and recording without material 
error everything which has a bearing on the question of their moral 
value. 

To give a single illustration of the huge obstacles to be encountered 
here, we may point to the liability, even with the most scrupulously 
conscientious intentions, of singling out as representative facts of our 
moral nature only those elements of conduct which attracted notice at 
the time of their appearance, and which therefore remain most vivid in 
our memory. Thus, for example, we are all apt to lay stress on the 
effort involved in moral action, and so to over-estimate the ethical value 
of any particular habit of conduct. In this way a person will be in 
danger of giving too prominent a place in his conception of his moral 
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personality to any element of conduct; for example, the practice of re- 
ligious charity, which costs him much effort, and so impresses his memory 
in a disproportionate degree. 

It will be apparent to the thoughtful reader that these circumstances, 
which render so difficult an exact and trustworthy appreciation of our 
moral selves, considered apart, must also interfere with a correct relative 
appreciation of our virtues; that is to say, with a just determination of the 
degree of our moral worth as measured by a comparison with that of others. 
In order to compare two objects, we need to see them under like condi- 
tions, and from similar points of view. But in comparing himself with 
another a person is placed at a great disadvantage, inasmuch as the 
amounts of knowledge attainable in the two cases are incommensurable 
quantities, and the methods of observation employed in the two instances 
are greatly dissimilar. We may trace the influence of these circum- 
stances on the relative judgments which eminent men have passed on 
their own abilities. For example, when J. 8. Mill affirms that his 
natural intellectual abilities were not extraordinary, it is probable that 
his mind was influenced by the recollection of the numerous difficulties 
which he had to encounter in his studies, the obstacles corresponding 
to which in the path of other eminent thinkers were unknown to him. 
Similarly it is probable that highly conscientious men are apt to think 
too humbly of their moral worth in relation to that of others, through a 
knowledge and vivid recollection of their own internal defects, and a 
total ignorance of those of their fellow-creatures. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these drawbacks in the way of 
accurate self-appreciation are not compensated for by any facilities of 
indirect self-estimation, by means of the best judgments of others re- 
specting ourselves. For, in the first place, these judgments must, of 
necessity, be incomplete, having only external facts on which they can 
base themselves ; and, in the second place, such careful judgments are 
rarely communicated to the person whom they concern. It is only our 
most intimate friends who ever tell us their real opinion of our charac- 
ters; that is to say, only those who, though possessing intimate know- 
ledge of us, have the greatest difficulty in framing a perfectly calm and 
impartial estimate of our qualities. 

Such being the difficulties in the way of accurate self-knowledge and 
just self-appreciation, it is clear that only the highest possible care and 
perseverance will enable a man to arrive at an approximately correct 
estimate of his own objective value, whether ethical or other. Yet with 
such diligence and patience it seems probable that the difficulties may he 
indefinitely reduced, so that the conclusion arrived at may be looked on as 
fairly correct. One of the most essential conditions of such an approxi- 
mately just estimation is the practice of reflecting on one’s feelings and 
actions in detail, at the moment of their occurrence. A habit of patiently 
looking into the whole constitution of one individual sentiment or of a 
single course of conduct, so as to be aware of its precise nature and of its 
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complex sources, will tend very greatly to diminish many of those risks 
of self-appreciation of which we have spoken. 

One practical question naturally suggests itself at the close of this 
study. What, it may be asked, is the good of attempting to arrive at 
this exact measure of our own value? And is the object to be obtained 
of sufficient importance to make it worth while to commence the attempt 
in the face of all the difficulties which have been pointed out? A very 
brief survey of the advantages of this habit may serve to show the 
inquirer that the end to be gained will reward him for the effort that has 
to be made in the pursuit. 

Let it be remembered, then, that this accurate kind of self-estimation 
is to be sought as a substitute for the one-sided judgment which, as we 
have seen, natural disposition almost invariably prompts us to form. It 
is not a choice ‘between having no opinion and having a correct one ; “it 
is an alternative between an unexamined and prejudiced opinion anda 
carefully formed one. Now, no thoughtful person. can hesitate in admit- 
ting that this exchange is vastly to the benefit of the person who makes it. 
May indolent natures might no doubt: prefer the sweets of an illusory 
good opinion of their own character, and think it cruel in anybody to 
attempt to disturb their infatuation by enforcing any such course of self- 
examination. But reasonable people will at once recognise that such a 
deliverance from self-deception is an immense boon. For, in the first 
place, all error is weakness, and an erroneous opinion respecting our 
own merits or powers renders us liable to innumerable evils and disap- 
pointments. Even the ridicule which is certain to be directed to a man’s 
overweening estimate of himself is something worth escaping, and this is 
the smallest evil which results from the illusion. A person who thinks 
very much more highly of his intellectual powers or his social importance 
than his neighbours and friends, will of course fall into all kinds of mis- 
calculation respecting his future. A just estimate of ourselves puts us 
on a level, so to speak, with others, and prevents us from duping our- 
selves. by supposing that they will make more of us than they really 
intend to make. A calm and just opinion of one’s own capabilities and 
attractions is indeed one of the most important conditions of intimate 
and beneficial social union. 

Other advantages, of no less important if of less tangible a kind, to be 
derived from this practice may be found in the large increase of moral 
power which it brings to the adopter of it. For it seems clear that.a 
person who has sought to train himself in accurate judgment in relation 
to an object which presents the greatest temptations to superficial and 
one-sided appreciation, will be vastly stronger when called on to pass 
judgment on less perplexing objects. The habit of judging one’s self im- 
partially is plainly the best guarantee for the careful and conscientious 
estimation of others.. By a patient cultivation of this art of self-appre- 
ciation there will be developed a power of self-restraint and a degree of 
sobriety and conscientious fidelity in forming judgment which cannot fail 
to display.themselves in all the utterances of daily life. 
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And this increased conscientiousness in judging is not the only moral 
gain which this habit will bring to its cultivator. A faithful considera- 
tion of our own moral claims in the light of our inner life is not only 
likely to make us careful when called on to judge others, but will also 
supply us with material for framing the judgment. For other men’s 
conduct has, after all, to be interpreted by our own feelings and expe- 
rience, and unless we have accustomed ourselves to reflect very carefully 
on the springs of our own conduct, we shall often miss the real clue to 
the actions of others. The more we have tried to detect and weigh in the 
moral balance the ingredients of our own character, the better fitted we 
shall be to understand and do justice to the complexity of a human 
action when it happens to be another's. 

‘Finally it may be remarked, that the practice of estimating one’s self 
carefully and accurately will serve to render one much more tolerant in 
judging of others. There is a natural bias to condemn others just as 
there is a natural bias to approve ourselves, and the cultivation of severe 
self-restraint in estimating ourselves will tend to counteract the first bias 
no less than the second. For to have gained a just and adequate insight 
into our own characters, with their defects as well as their merits, is to 
have placed ourselves on a lower pedestal in relation to others, and so to 
have raised others proportionately. Not only so, but the clear recognition 
of personal incompleteness which a rigid self-valuation necessitates, will 
temper one’s feeling towards another's fault, by suggesting the possibility 
of our own lapse into it. In this way the most conscientious judge of his 
own character will become the most ready recogniser of the naturalness 
of moral error. Another’s demerit will appear understandable, human, 
and so less shocking, to such a one, because it can be brought into a con- 
ceivable relation to his own motives and impulses. 

There is, however, one characteristic danger in this habit of judicial 
self-scrutiny which needs to be pointed out. We refer to the possibility 
of a conscientious performance of this task developing a certain unhealthy 
degree of anxiety with respect to one’s self. All reflection on self, if 
carried very far, is apt to pass into morbid self-consciousness, and the 
moral investigation of one’s own conduct and character has often led, as 
the history of religious asceticism abundantly shows, to the most misera- 
ble form of this self-consciousness. "Wise concern passes into morbid 
anxiety, and then the person is afflicted with constant fears respecting his 
real desert. When this state of mind is fully developed, the wretched 
subject of it is unable to see any good in himself, and discerns demerit 
where others perhaps find the highest worth. Many of us probably have 
in the course of our observations met with some sad illustration of thi, 
morbid form of conscientiousness in reference to individual} character. 
Yet happily we may look on such a gloomy condition of spirit as excep- 
tional, and due to certain latent tendencies of individual temperament. 
In the vast majority of cases the habit of searching self-scrutiny is 
attended with little if any risk of nourishing this unhealthy anxiety, and 
its effect can safely be regarded as exclusively beneficial. 
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In former times great men were allowed to die without the fear that their 
most private thoughts and actions would be at once exposed to public 
curiosity. Yet a century or two ago there were not wanting writers 
anxious to turn to account their reminiscences of celebrated contempo- 
raries. They related such anecdotes as they could remember, collect, or 
devise. Some were authentic; others involved a confusion of different 
dates and times; some had grown in distinctness of detail in the same 
ratio as the memory of the relater had faded ; many were patched up by 
conjectural emendations delivered as certainties ; and many belonged to 
that class of floating anecdote which descends from one age to another, 
and in each age attaches itself to the most conspicuous names of the day. 
The task of the later biographer is to separate by internal evidence and by 
help of his intuitive perceptions the false from the true, and from the few 
scattered touches to frame the most credible portrait of the original. The 
result must in all cases include an element of pure conjecture. Different 
interpretations may fairly be put upon each isolated fragment of evidence, 
and the truth must often be divined rather than logically demonstrated. 
A man of true imaginative insight sees that this or that must have been 
the significance of a given fact ; but he cannot prove his conclusions to 
men who lack his instinct. The true method is perverted by the writer 
who aims above all at being whatis called “ graphic.” Such a man accepts 
the anecdotes which strike him as most picturesque, confounds guesses 
with certainties, adds a touch or two unconsciously, makes the shadows 
pitch black, converts defects into absolute deformities, and ends by con- 
structing a likeness which may possibly resemble the truth as a drawing 
by Gillray may resemble a portrait by Reynolds. Next comes the judicious 
Dr. Dryasdust. He calls upon the graphic writer to give chapter and 
verse for every statement ; he rejects one witness as ill-informed, another 
as partial, a third as only speaking in jest, and ends by proving to his 
intense satisfaction that we know next to nothing of the original. He 
calls the process a vindication of the great man’s character. Too often it 
is like that kind of picture-restoring which removes the genuine with the 
spurious. We may sympathise with him as destroying the exaggerations of 
the graphic school ; but when his heavy hand sweeps away even legitimate 
conjectures, we feel that he is exceeding his duty. A theory as to the 
character of a great man who died a century ago can never be demonstrable 
—as, indeed, theories about the characters of our contemporaries are 
sometimes fallacious—but it may easily be the best that we can get. 
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Swift is a striking case in point. No character in our whole literary 
history is more interesting. It is interesting not merely because parts of 
it seem to be involved in impenetrable mystery, but from the intrinsic 
power of the man. What—such is the problem which naturally suggests 
itself—what was the secret of Swift's intense bitterness? How did a 
nature full of powerful and generous emotion become so strangely soured ? 
Where did he learn the secret of that satire which resembles the stroke of 
a knout—cutting through skin and flesh by a single downright stroke, 
without preliminary flourishes or tentative blows? Where was the heart 
schooled which burnt so keenly against injustice, and could yet frame such 
hideous indictments against human nature? How did any man’s imagina- 
tion become so foul as invent such nightmare horrors as the Struldbrugs 
or the Yahoos? We think of Swift, taking a childish disappointment 
for the type of his whole history, regularly lamenting the day he was 
born, describing himself as “dying like a poisoned rat in a hole,” and 


" finally sinking into the grave, where, and where only, fierce indignation 


could cease to lacerate his heart; and we ask, what was the poison which 
made every scratch fester ? Why did his noblest feelings become torments 
tohim? A single phrase of Swift gives us often a more terrible picture 
of wrath against mankind and himself than whole volumes of Byronic 
raving or of the feebler declamation of modern would-be misanthropes. 
There is nothing like it in our literature. Mr. Foster, to whom all 
students of that literature should be unfeignedly grateful for many ser- 
vices, has spent time and industry in examining the materials of our 
judgment. He has followed Swift already to the age of forty-five—a time 
at which a man’s character is pretty well fixed—and his account of his 
hero seems so far to come to this: that Swift was a man of vast abilities, 
and as amiable, honest, and well-conditioned a person as ever put on a 
clergyman’s bands, or taught little girls their catechism. 

Mr. Foster’s design was clearly most amiable ; but one chief result is 
to deprive Swift of all excuse for his bitterness. If Swift’s satire be not 
bitter, no such thing as bitter satire exists; if bitter satire is not the 
outpouring of an embittered nature, no man’s character can be inferred 
from his utterances; if Swift had had nothing to embitter him before 
the age of forty-six, and was, in fact, a good-natured easy-going man at 
that period, we can neither explain nor forgive the ferocity of his later 
utterances. The harder the trials through which he had passed, the 
more possible it is to believe in his original kindness of heart. To sup- 
pose that the intense pride and passion of Swift’s nature were latent 
during his youth and till far through his middle age is to accept a moral 
paradox which would require the very strongest evidence. Surely it is 
against Horace’s first rule of art to make a charming young curate with 
@ pretty taste in conundrums end abruptly in the creator of the Yahoos. 
The graphic writer who transfers to Swift’s college days the bitterness of 
his age makes the inverse error. The two theories are equally incre- 
dible. Nothing can explain the whole phenomenon but the assumption of 
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a powerful and generous nature gradually tortured into misanthropy. 
But such presumptions must be backed by external evidence. To go 
through all Mr. Foster’s arguments would be impossible; but I will 
venture to consider briefly the evidence as to two periods—Swift’s 
college days and his life at Moor Park. Is it probable, as his biographers 
have hitherto argued, that Swift chafed both against the college autho- 
rities and his dependent position with Sir W. Temple, or must we, with 
Mr. Foster, regard him as fairly contented in both positions? The 
materials for judgment are limited, and may be nearly all found in Mr. 
Foster’s careful and candid pages. 

The anecdote about Swift’s university career which has been found 
most convenient by graphic writers comes from his biographer, 
Sheridan. Swift told Sheridan—so Sheridan reports—that on entering 
college he tried to read the old treatises on logic written by Smeglesius, 
Keckermannus, Burgersdicius, &c.; that he could never get through . 
three pages of them, and declared that he could reason very well with- 
out the old forms; and that when examined for his degree, he answered 
the arguments of his opponents in his own fashion. He played the part 
of Nicole in the Bourgeois-Gentilhomme, when she would not give M. 
Jourdain time to parry according to the rules of art. Scholars thought 
him a “blockhead.” M. Taine has dressed up this account in the true 
graphic fashion, and makes a very pretty story of it. Other biographers, 
who had known Swift, introduced variations of their own. Lord Orrery 
says that at college he laughed at all studies except history and poetry ; 
Doctor Delany, that he considered Greek and Latin to be pedantry ; and 
Deane Swift, that he could never understand “logic, physics, meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, mathematics, or anything of that sort.” It 
is admitted that Swift received his B.A. degree by “special grace,” a 
phrase which implied some, though an uncertain, amount of discredit ; 
and the fact gave rise to another demonstrable misstatement. At 
Oxford, it is said, the “special grace” was supposed to be a term of 
honour, and Swift did not expose an error so much to his advantage. As 
the phrase did not appear at all in Swift’s testimonials, this cannot be 
true as stated. Is there a kernel of truth in these various anecdotes, or 
may they all be swept aside ? 

Mr. Foster ridicules Sheridan’s authority, because Sheridan was only 
nineteen when Swift became imbecile, and only sixteen (! seventeen) 
when the death of his father, the elder Sheridan, cut off all intimacy 
between the families. Sheridan’s Life, moreover, did not appear till 1784, 
whereas the conversation on which the story is founded must have taken 
place some forty-five years earlier. We may fully agree that this fact 
deprives it of all independent weight. It has obviously been touched up, 
and the details are utterly unreliable. Yet, something is to be said on 
the other side. Sheridan’s father was one of Swift’s most intimate friends 
for many years. When he died, in September 1738, Swift wrote a 
“character” of him, and in it speaks of the son as a promising youth 
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‘opy: who has been admitted on the foundation at Dublin. Now, no two 
O go things can be more likely than that Swift should talk to the son of his 
will old friend, then at his old college; and that Sheridan should be im- 
rift’s pressed by the conversation of his father’s friend, then the most cele- 
hers brated man in the kingdom. If, moreover, we were to speculate on the 
tho- q subject likely to be discussed between a Dean of St. Patrick’s and a 
vith 3 student at Dublin, we might bet two to one that it would turn upon the 
The old gentleman’s university experiences. There seems, then, to be no 
Mr. reason for supposing that Sheridan was simply lying, or that he did 
: ; not report the substance of what Swift said to him, subject to some 
und “ embroidering.” 
her, : But Swift; as it happens, has given us his own story. He says, in 
ring his’ Autobiographical Anecdotes, that, being discouraged by the ‘ill-treat- 
ius, 4 ment of his nearest relations, he had neglected his academical studies.and 
ugh. ff, turned to history and poetry; that he was consequently “ stopped of 
ith- 4 his'degree for dulness and insufficiency, and at last hardly admitted in 
red a tanner little to his credit, which is called in that] college speciali 
part 5 gratid.”’ Do not the witnesses agree in substance? Ah, says Mr. 
M. ‘ Foster, Swift generally wrote ironically about Dublin, and he was then 
ght : so famous'that the discredit of the specialis gratia would all fall upon 
Fue ‘ the college instead of himself. Swift certainly loved irony. In these 
ers, 4 anecdotes; indeed, intended to serve as the basis of a posthumous bio- 
ery i graphy, hé is evidently anxious throughout to give a favourable account 
ry 5 3 of himself* Still, if he had merely said that the college thought him a 
and ‘ dunce, Mr. Foster’s version would be admissible. When, however, he 
ta- explains that the authorities thought him a dunce because he neglected : 
Tt his studies,’ he relieves the college of all discredit. Newton would be 
< j plucked to-mortow at Cambridge if he refused to read mathematics. 
it ; Ignorance’ produced by neglect incurs the censure of examiners as right- 
At GB fully and :netessarily as ignorance due to stupidity. Swift was too good 
of : a reasonér and too skilful a satirist to make so blundering an attack 
As i upon the college as Mr. Foster imputes to him. 
be . But’ Mr. Foster has discovered a very curious paper, which refutes . 
va these presumptions. It is a record of a quarterly examination at Easter 
: 1685, Swift taking his degree in the following February. In this list 
aly q it appears that he did- well in classics, though badly in philosophy 
en) i (the “logic, metaphysics,” and so on, of Sheridan), and negligently in 
wy : theology. ‘The list is drawn up roughly enough to scandalise a modern 
34, i examiner.’ About a third of the 175 students named are not examined at 
yaa ‘ all ; nearly'a third are lumpéd together as moderate in everything ; and the 
act ? epithets récall the reports of a lady’s finishing school, rather than the accu- 
up; : rate-marks of a modern examination. It is, moreover, the report only of 
on : one, and that not the final, examination. Taking it, however, as the sole 
ids e evidence, it still falls in with our previous accounts. A modern under- 
ya : teh 





* See especially his account of his seruple about taking orders. 
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graduate would describe the result by saying that Swift was in the first 
class in classics, but had a “ narrow shave” in theology, and was nearly 
plucked in logic. I do not know on what principle degrees were then 
conferred at Dublin ; but it is likely enough that failure in one depart- 
ment was taken to counterbalance excellence in others. Swift’s case 
might so far resemble Macaulay’s, who (if I am not mistaken) failed, 
from his mathematical incapacity, to get a fellowship at Cambridge, 
though enjoying a far higher reputation as a classical scholar than Swift 
ever possessed. 

It is easy to fancy the scene. “We can hardly pass Swift,” says the 
professor of philosophy; “he does not know the difference between 
Barbara and celarent.” “I am not surprised,” adds the professor of 
theology ; “he talked sheer Arianism without knowing it.” “He must 
be passed, though,” says the professor of classics ; “he really construed 
his Virgil better than five men out of six.” Soa compromise is agreed 
upon, and poor. Swift is let through by “special grace.” All the accounts 
agree fairly, if we only suppose that in “history and poetry,” Swift 
meant to include, whilst Dr. Delany thought that he meant to exclude, 
the classical poets and historians. 

Swift, as he says himself, resented the neglect of his relations. His 
uncle Godwin, he says, gave him “ the education of a dog.” He revenged 
himself with true schoolboy logic by neglecting his studies. The censure 
under which he fell did not increase his respect for the authorities, and 
he took to breaking disciplinary rules.* It induced him, however, to 
take the worthier revenge of applying himself more vigorously to his 
studies, or at least to the studies congenial to his taste. He resolved, 
one may guess, to win fame by poetry or literature which should shame 
the academic pedants. Swift's contempt for the learning most in vogue 
in Dublin is vigorously expressed in his writings. The University was 
in fact dominated at that period by an effete scholasticism, already 
exploded in the outside world. The battle between the medixval pbi- 
losophy on one side, and Descartes or Locke on the other, was still un- 
decided in academical retreats. Molyneux, Locke's friend and disciple, 
lived at Dublin, and whilst Swift was an undergraduate was founding a 
kind of offshoot from the Royal Society, destined to propagate the new 
ideas. The leaven worked powerfully, as we know by its effect on 
Berkeley, the acutest assailant of old assumptions, and a distinguished 
student at Dublin, a very few years afterwards.t Swift, though he 
loved Berkeley, did not understand Berkeley’s metaphysics ; but his 
shrewd sense taught him to despise the old pedantry. He regarded the 
scholastics much as a clever lad with a disposition ripe for revolt 





* “Swift” was frequently censured after his B.A. degree; but it cannot now be 
known whether Thomas or Jonathan is intended. As Thomas was a commonplace 
youth, the presumption is, perhaps, that Jonathan was most to blame; but we need 
not quarrel with Mr. Foster for dividing the blame equally. 
t+ See Prof. Fraser's Life of Berkeley. 
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would now regard a master who insisted on Latin verse and despised 
chemistry. This temper is shown in the wretched ode to the Athenian 
Society written two years after he had left Dublin. There he tells us 
how “philosophy” has become a “medley of all ages,” and is tricked 
out in modern farthingales, topknots, and ruffs, with a long sweeping 
train 

Of comments and disputes, ridiculous and vain. 


The Athenian Society is to strip her of her “ lumber and her books ;” 
that is, as we may venture to expound the passage, of the obsolete logical 
forms of Smeglesius, Keckermannus,‘and Burgersdicius. We have the 
germ of the metaphor elaborately worked out soon afterwards in The 
Tale of a Tub, and see that Swift had found out one humbug. 

Swift was no misanthrope at twenty-one. Nobody is: the most 
perfect misanthrope least of all. A man may be a Byron in his boyhood ; 
to make a Swift a longer and more trying process is required. The time 
necessary for souring a man to the.core is in proportion to the strength 
of his nature, the buoyancy of his self-confidence, and the intensity of 
his affections ; and so is the intensity of the ultimate result. Hopes 
deferred through years and finally disappointed, friendships deceived 
and powers wasted, must be all infused in the poisonous draft. All 
that we should expect, and all that the evidence suggests, is that at 
twenty-one Swift had learnt a dangerous lesson or two. No position is 
more trying than that of a lad dependent on grudging relations—Mr. 
Foster might remember how bitterly Dickens resented a similar neglect 
of his childhood—and, though a man’s teachers may be pedants and hum- 
bugs, the discovery of such a fact has often a bad effect on the pupil. In 
age when he should be a hero-worshipper he is already taught to be a 
cynic. That Swift had tasted the first kind of bitterness is admitted ; 
that he had been censured by his teachers, and resented the censure and 
ridiculed the learning in which they chiefly trusted, is at least highly pro- 
bable. At present we may conjecture that the sense of past vexations 
only stimulated his ambition. 

But how was it to be gratified? By another long period of depend- 
ence, due to poverty. Swift’s life with Sir W. Temple (1689-94 and 
1696-99), between his twenty-second and his thirty-second year, has 
generally been described as the seed-time from which sprang the later 
harvest of misanthropy. Mr. Foster again dissents. Let us first look 
at the facts, That Swift was ambitious is undeniable. That he boped 
that Temple would help him in his career is certain. Everybody, he says, 
approved of his Jeaving Temple ; because Temple, though very angry at 
his departure, would make him no definite promise. Swift took orders, 
obtained a living of about 1002. a year, became heartily tired of it, and 
returned to Temple and his promises, William III. had promised 
Temple to give Swift a prebend at Canterbury or Westminster. On 
Temple’s death, however, Swift could not obtain a fulfilment of the 
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promise, and was once more thrown upon the world. Ten years, and the 
ten years when a man is most sanguine, had thus provided for him only 
the “ chameleon’s dish.” It is not a very wild conjecture that Swift was a 
good deal vexed. Mr. Foster, however, denies that he was either made 
savage or that he revolted against Temple’s treatment. The evidence, 
again, is not voluminous; but it all points one way. 

Swift’s pride was mortified, according to the common view, in his 
ambiguous position of semi-servile dependency. Impossible, says Mr. 
Foster, for Swift’s pride was “the reflection or consciousness of power.” 
He must have had a perception of his strength, and therefore every pang 
inflicted at Moor Park “must have been lightened or consoled.” This 
argument may be left to itself. It proves that consciousness of wasted 
power can never be mortifying. But Mr. Foster has another reason. 
Whatever Swift thought of Temple, he loved Temple’s park. “It is a 
fact not insignificant” to Mr. Foster that he imitated Temple’s gardens 
in his little garden at Laracor. This may be significant to Mr. Foster ; 
but I have known a man who had left a college in utter disgust, just at 
Swift’s age, who was yet exceedingly fond of the college gardens. It 
never occurred to him or to bis friends that this fancy proved his love of 
the University authorities. And did not Swift associate Stella as well as 
Temple with Moor Park? Swift, too, spoke kindly of Temple on the 
day of Temple's death. People are sometimes kindly on such 
occasions. What he really thought of his employer may be doubt- 
ful; but all the references to him are at least consistent with a very 
uncomplimentary opinion. He expressly disavows to the family that 
he had received any obligations from Temple. He had given} full 
value for all that he got. Other references to Temple in the “ Journal 
to Stella” are familiar. Admiring Bolingbroke’s youthful vigour and 
success, he exclaims, “I have often thought what a splutter Sir W. 
Temple makes about being Secretary of State; whilst this young man 
has been Secretary for a year.” They used to reverence Sir William, as 
he says in another letter, because he might have been Secretary at fifty. 
When Bolingbroke is inclined to bully, he tells him that he won’t be 
treated like a schoolboy ; he had felt too much of that in his life already 
(meaning Sir William Temple). And the next day he recalls with obvious 
exultation how he used to be in pain for three or four days if Sir William 
looked cold and out of humour. “I have plucked up my spirit since 
then. Faith! he spoilt a fine gentleman.” Such references are not 
much ; but they certainly seem to imply that whatever veneration once 
existed had pretty well vanished and had left a distinct sense of humilia- 
tion. Swift may have reverenced Temple; unluckily, every recorded 
phrase is contemptuous. 

Meanwhile Swift’s opinion of Temple is only important as illus- 
trating his sentiments during this period of his life. He might have been 
thoroughly discontented with his position and yet have exonerated Temple, 

though such generosity was hardly characteristic. We have some other 
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evidence of his feelings. Swift’s first ambition was to be a poet. He 
wrote some execrable odes, which fully excuse Dryden’s remark, “Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a poet.” Swift so resented this over-candid 
criticism that he hated Dryden and—according to Mr. Foster—even 
Dryden’s favourite “triplets” ever afterwards. Other poems remain, 
and are more significant. One, addressed to his friend Congreve, shows 
traces of his satirical genius. He speaks prophetically of 


My hate, whose lash just heaven has long decreed 
Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed. 


He reviles a wretched cockney upstart who had stirred his bile, and 
describes his muse amongst the critics as a country virgin amongst unclean 
animals— 

But, with the odious smell and sight annoyed, 

In haste she does the offensive herd avoid. 


There spoke the creator of the “ Yahoos.” Another poem, written in 1693, 
celebrates Sir W. Temple’s recovery from an illness. After common- 
place compliments, he turns to reproach his muse. She has deluded and 
got him into difficulties, though she should have scorned to look 


On an abandoned wretch by hope forsook. 


He dwells upon this strain of thought, surely singular in a con- 
gratulatory poem, with.a vigour contrasting with the previous feebleness. 
His muse means himself, and therefore, thinks Mr. Foster, he finds fault 
rather with himself than others. And what fault does he find? Why, 
that his muse has endowed him with 


That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 


that it has made his virtues causes of misfortune and disgrace, and has 
ordered him not to stoop to “interest, flattery, or deceit,” or mercenary 
arts. Self-reproach of this kind is not apt to be very deep, for it is 
wonderfully like self-applause. He does not reproach Sir W. Temple, it 
is true, when writing a congratulatory poem on his recovery ; but he 
says, in so many words, that he is a madman for being too honest, 
truth-telling, and pure in his conduct. The two poems, in short, express 
the characteristic sentiment of the full-blown satirist, though both are in 
the complimentary vein, and both are written about his twenty-sixth 
birthday. He manages to express a hearty contempt for London critics, 
for fools in general, and for the world at large. Is it not probable that 
he was slightly-discontented with his lot? But as poor Swift had asked 
in an ode about Sir W. Temple— 

Shall I believe a spirit so divine 

Was cast in the same mould with mine? 
he must have admired him. 

One other touch is too characteristic to be omitted. In a list of 

resolutions headed,“ When I come to be old,” and written in the year of 
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Temple’s death, is the following :—“ Not to be fond of children, or let 
them come near me hardly.” The last words are now first published, 
having been erased by someone who desired, says Mr. Foster, to shield 
his memory from “an apparent coldness of nature implied.” On this 
Mr. Foster adds one of his sage aphorisms—“ We do not fortify ourselves 
with resolutions against what we dislike, but against what in our 
weakness we have too much reason to believe we are inclined to.” If 
Swift had resolved to love and cherish children, would Mr. Foster have 
inferred that he naturally hated them? These ambidextrous arguments 
may prove anything and everything. The simple truth is that no man 
of “cold nature” would have needed such a resolution ; no man entirely 
tender would have made it. Would Goldsmith, or Reynolds, or 
Johnson have regarded fondness for children as “a weakness” to which 
they might be “too much inclined?” This resolution illustrates once 
more the true satirist creed ; the creed, that is, that our virtues are, in 
this bad world, the sources of our sufferings. A man, indeed, may play 
with such sentiments, and convert them into a smart epigram or two, 
without proving himself to be a thorough-paced cynic. But the doctrine 
is curiously characteristic of Swift, and becomes more marked as he grows 
older. “I am of opinion,” as he wrote later when he was expecting 
Stella’s death, “ that there is not a greater folly than to contract too great 
and intimate a friendship which must always leave the survivor miser- 
able.” Any one not soured feels that to express such a thought in dread 
of a cruel separation is to commit a kind of unpardonable treason to 
friendship. The affectionate are most thankful for their affections at the 
crises when those affections are the causes of the deepest suffering. The 
opposite sentiment, however, came naturally to Swift; and we see that 
it was already familiar to him in his early years. 

The resolution may very likely apply to Stella, and, though Swift’s 
love story is beyond my purpose, it may suggest one remark upon Mr. 
Foster’s treatment of it. Mr. Foster is always defending Swift against 
some mysterious assailants who appear to have charged him with 
coldness of nature. Surely the trouble is rather wasted. The very 
thing by which Swift is remembered is the force and fire of his passions. 
Mr. Foster might as-well defend Marlborough from the imputation of 
cowardice, or prove that Burns was not a teetotaller. The “Journal to 
Stella” is one continued outpouring of intense fondness, the general 
character of which was sufficiently clear before Mr. Foster had restored 
much that has hitherto been omitted. The “ little language,” the quaint 
childish prattle which Swift uses in writing to Stella, had scandalised 
former editors. They unjustifiably omitted much of it. Mr. Foster 
regards it simply as a fresh proof of Swift’s “manly tenderness.” The 
tenderness is obvious, and was always to some extent obvious. It is 
harder to see the manliness. When a clergyman of forty-two writes to a 
lovely and brilliant young woman of twenty-nine in the language which 
he used when he was twenty and she was seven (e.g, “So flap ee hand 
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and make wry mouth ooself, saucy doxy”); when we remember the 
anomalous terms of intimacy which they occupied for many years ; 
when we further remember that the clergyman was receiving the 
addresses of atiother beautiful young woman, whose name seems to be 
the one name omitted in the letters to the first—we must admit that 
there is something anomalous and not exclusively edifying in this queer 
billing and cooing, this fondling and petting—rather maudlin, we would 
say, than manly—which for some unknown reason never led to marriage, 
though far beyond the ordinary demonstrations of a courtship. Mr. 
Foster has proved, what no one ever doubted, Swift’s extraordinary 
tenderness. What he has to explain in a future volume is, why such 
tenderness evaporated in these hyper-sentimental caresses. Why did 
Swift's love, like his patriotism, and his friendship, and his genius, become 
asource of suffering! To vindicate him from “coldness of nature” is 
indeed a superfluous task! It is proving that a lava-stream is not a 
glacier. 

We must return to Swift’s writings at Moor Park. The Tale of a 
Tub and the Battle of the Books were his principal performances. Of 
the last little need be said. It has ceased to be very amusing, though 
there are some touches of the genuine Swift. But Zhe Tale of a Tub is 
clearly one of Swift's most vigorous performances. It does not show the 
bitterness of later writings; but it is such a satire as no other English- 
man has written. The book was intended as a defence of the Church of 
England against Rome on the one side, and the dissenters on the other ; 
and, according to Mr. Foster, the English clergy were too dull to recog- 
nise their champion. He was only, it seems, attacking the abuses of 
theology, and they were foolish enough to think that he was laughing at 


- theology itself. The more curious fact is that Mr. Foster cannot under- 


stand the objections of the clergy. If a schoolboy were to throw stones 
at a Roman Catholic procession, and smear the walls of a dissenting 
chapel with filth, he might be astonished that the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church did not recognise the value of his services. Nobody else 
would be much surprised. The simple fact is that there are some weapons 
the use of which in theological warfare is fully as damaging to friends 
as to enemies. Queen Anne seems to have understood this, though Mr. 
Foster fails to see it. One of these weapons is sheer filth. Swift’s love of 
the physically nasty is so strange as to suggest actual mental disease. It 
is not the reckless outpouring of a coarse buffoonery, but absolute delight 


in dwelling upon images which turn other men’s stomachs. Though he . 


is fouler elsewhere, he is foul enough in The Tale of a Tub; and surely 
it is not strange that the clergy were shocked at an advocate who could 
dabble in such mire. Throwing filth is a game at which both sides can 
play, and a good deal of it is sure to fall back upon the thrower. Let Mr. 
Foster read the eighth section of Zhe Tale of a Tub, which deals with the 
pretezisions of fanatics to spiritual influences, and try to fancy it written 
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by any sincere and reverent believer—say, by Swift’s contemporary, 
Bishop Wilson—and he may understand better the force of the objection. 

Swift no doubt was a sincere believer. We can trace his opinions by 
his antipathies. He must have been a Christian, for no human being 
ever expressed such scorn for the deists; a Protestant, for no man has 
more keenly ridiculed the beliefs of Catholics ;:a member of the Church 
of England, for he hates a dissenter as bitterly as the bitterest of those : 
high-flying churchmen whom, again, he so heartily despised. His various 
quasi-theological writings define his position with perfect clearness. He 
despises rationalism, for he holds that nearly all men areas capable of 
flying as of reasoning. The same dangerous. argument serves him in The 
Tale of a Tub, and in his sermons. Nobody has ever more forcibly 
expressed contempt for the whole principle and practice of theological dog- 
matism. He only attacked the abuse, says Mr. Foster, not the use. 
Every satirist always attacks the abuse and not the use. But anybody 
except the writer or a biographer can see that Swift’s assault upon 
Catholic dogmas is just as applicable to Anglican dogmas, What fools 
and knaves are all the theologians who have wrangled over dogmas for 
the last thousand years! that is the gist of his argument. Why, then, 
was not Swift a sceptic? First, because he was a man of intense preju- 
dices. Secondly, because he had the profoundest conviction of the value 
of religion in a world which he held in no mere phrase to be hopelessly 
corrupt. Some religion was absolutely essential to prevent all men from 
becoming Yahoos. That is the substance of one of his most cutting 
satires, the argument against abolishing Christianity. Further, like all 
his contemporaries, he heartily despised what was called “enthusiasm ” 
and “superstition”; that is, any creed which was likely to embarrass 
statesmen instead of simply supporting the police. This view of religion is 
common enough, perhaps it is the commonest view amongst politicians 
and what are called “practical” men, and nobody ever gave it more 
forcible expression than Swift, And, finally, like all men of strong 
natures, he felt the need of utterance for those deep emotions which 
habitually express themselves in religious language. So far, Swift was 
doubtless a genuine believer. But no man could enjoy The Tale of a 
Tub, and certainly no man could write it, in whom reverence, tenderness, 
and love formed the most essential element of religious feeling. 

We have now taken Swift’s principal utterances during the Temple 
period ; though we have omitted the strange and rather unpleasant episode 
of Varina. The whole history of that episode is contained in two 
letters—the first passionate, the second brutal; but we do not know 
enough of the facts to infer more than that this love-affair was 
hardly likely to improve Swift’s temper. To what do his published 
sentiments amount? They show that, between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, Swift had already become a most vigorous satirist; that his 
pride had been wounded by the critics of the “town,” then the sole 
centre of literary criticism, and that he had retorted by calling them 
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Yahoos; that he had early been accustomed to talk of himself as doomed 
to a hopeless position by reason of his virtues; that he had bitterly re- 
sented his failure in the more ambitious kind of poetry ; that he had 
resolved to guard against the purest and tenderest affections, because they 
might become a source of torture; that he resented his employer’s dis- 
position to treat him like a schoolboy ; that his reading had taught him 
a hearty contempt for oldfashioned philosophy and theology ; that he 
thought Catholicism ridiculous, and Protestant dissenters the fit objects 
of filthy ribaldry ; and that, though he could pay formal compliments on 
occasion, he turned spontaneously to railings against all classes of men 
with whom he had hitherto come in contact. We know further that he 
was anxious—as what clever youth is not anxious !—for a start in life ; 
that he had once left Temple in disgust without a start, and that he 
finally received only a useless promise. On the other hand, we are told 
that he was fond of Temple’s gardens, and never said in so many words 
that Temple was a “lying deceitful rascal”—the phrase which he applied 
to Somers, though, as Mr. Foster thinks, without its modern meaning. 
Remembering, however, what Swift became after some further disappoint- 
ment—the ablest exponent who ever wrote in English of the sentiment of 
disgust with life—may we not infer that bis position had already sown 
the seeds of future bitterness, and indeed given rise to much present bit- 
terness?. And, moreover, is not that belief the only mode of reconciling 


the admission that Swift was originally a man of generous character with 
the admission that he was afterwards the bitterest reviler of humanity ? 
8. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue district that forms the southern horn of the Bay of Naples, with its 
orange-groves and vineyards, its aloes, olives and palms, its rocky hills, 
its white, glittering towns, its deep blue sea, its “bare-legged fishermen 
and graceful, dark-eyed girls, has always been the very Paradise of 
tourists. The faint, heavy scent of the orange blossoms is wafted to you, 
as you sit in your balcony above the sea, on warm, moonlight nights ; 
the tinkling of a guitar is heard from the distance, where somebody is 
singing “Santa Lucia” or “ La Bella Sorrentina” before the door of one 
of the hotels ; a long line of smoke is blown from Vesuvius towards the 
horizon ; the lights of Naples wink and glitter on the other side of the 
bay ; and presently (if you are inclined to pay for it) a little company of 
young men and maidens will come and dance the Tarantella for you, till 
you are weary of watching so much activity in such a slumberous 
atmosphere. 

There is no disappointment about this part of Italy. Pictures, 
poetry, books of travel—all that one has heard, seen, or read of this 
country—cannot have exaggerated its loveliness or idealised its perfec- 
tion. The sky and sea are as blue and deep, the mountains as softly 
purple, and the vegetation as luxuriant as the most fervid imagination 
can have pictured them; the people are laughing, dancing, singing and 
chattering from morning till night ; even when they work they seem to 
be only playing at toil, dragging up their nets, or tending their vines, as 
if only to make a pretty foreground toa picture. Life at Sorrento and 
Castellamare is, to quote the opinion of an enthusiastic French lady, as 
beautiful as a perpetual scene at the Opera, and even more agreeable, as 
being free from the inconvenience of gas. 

Tourists generally are apt to fall in, in some sort, with this way of 
thinking. Everything in this charming, perfumed, sensuous land is so 
full of pleasure, so fairylike and unreal, that it is difficult to believe that 
the cares and troubles of the world can have any place there, or that the 
inhabitants can have anything to do but to look picturesque and dance 
and sing from the cradle to the grave. 

Nevertheless, the Piano di Sorrento is a country in which people 
love, hate, weep, struggle, pinch, and suffer in the same way as mortals 
do in other parts of this planet. Here is the history of a man and a 
woman, born and bred in Sorrento, to both of whom want and suffering 
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+ 
were familiar in their earlier years ; while one of them, at least, experi- 
enced more of the latter sensation than most people would hold to be the 
fair share of a lifetime. 

The name of Annunziata Vannini, the famous prima donna, has 
become well known to the world, while that of Luigi Ratta will convey 
no idea to the mind of the reader, and would probably, indeed, never 
have been heard ten miles from his native village of Sorrento but for a 
circumstance which shall in due course be related. But everybody has 
seen and heard the Vannini; and even those who cannot claim to be 
considered as other than nobodies—that is to say, people who look upon 
a guinea and a half as too long a price to pay for an evening’s amuse- 
ment—must have become familiar with her features from her photo- 
graphs in the shop windows, where she has figured in a hundred different 
costumes and attitudes any time during the last fifteen years. Yet a 
very small proportion of the admiring and appreciative throngs who have 
applauded her to the echo while bouquets, laurel wreaths, and even 
diamond bracelets upon occasion, have been showered down upon her as 
she stood smiling and curtseying upon the stages of Covent Garden, 
St. Petersburg, and Paris, is aware that, not so very long ago, she was 
a bare-footed orphan girl, helping her aunt, old Marta Vannini, at the 
wash-tub, seldom tasting meat, sometimes getting cuffed for carelessness, 
and not unfrequently going hungry to bed. 

In those old days, from which she has become so widely and utterly 
removed, Annunziata Vannini was a beautiful, laughing, happy, and 
good-natured girl, whom everybody was fond of, and whom some 
(notably Luigi. Ratta) loved so much that they would fain have taken 
her, all poor and dowerless as she was, to gladden their homes perma- 
nently with her bright presence. Nowadays her beauty has lost some- 
thing of its freshness, as is but natural after fifteen years of constant 
labour and excitement and contact with the world; her laughter is per- 
haps neither so frequent nor so hearty as it used to be; and it is pro- 
verbial that wealth does not of necessity confer happiness on its possessor. 
Good-natured the Vannini has always been, and always will be, one may 
suppose, till the end of the chapter. ; 

The peasants of Sorrento gave her the sobriquet of La bella Sorren- 
tina, after the well-known song that bears that title—whether from her 
remarkable beauty or from the fact that Luigi, who played the guitar a 
little, was fond of trolling out the air at her garden-gate, I do not know. 
The name was, at all events, a sufficiently appropriate one. 

Lovers, as has been said, were not wanting to her; but at the age of 
eighteen she had as‘yet declined to have anything to say to any of them 
—even to Luigi Ratta, whom perhaps she liked the best of all, and who 
had been constant to her ever since the time when, as children of ten and 
eight years old respectively, they had broken a small coin together, each 
promising to keep a half in sign of eternal fidelity. 

Luigi, like herself, was, at the time our story opens, an orphan. His 
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t 
father had died about two years before, leaving him a small sum of 
money carefully locked up in a cash-box, a share in a good-sized fishing- 
boat, # couple of nets, and a little cottage just outside Sorrento. With 
this property Luigi, though not precisely well-to-do, felt himself in a 
position to support a wife; nor need he have sought long or far to find 
a willing partner, for he was steady, handsome, hard working, and as 
strong as an ox. But there was only one girl in the world that Luigi 
felt any inclination for ; and she, when one spoke to her of love, would 
only laugh; and if one mentioned marriage, was apt to retire into the 
house and slam the door in one’s face. It was provoking; but Luigi 
was of a long-suffering and persevering nature; he doubted not but that, 
in the end, his hopes would be fulfilled, and in the meantime possessed 
his soul in patience, and got what comfort he could from long interviews 
with the girl of his heart, on fine nights after work-hours, at the end of 
old Marta Vannini’s garden, which overlooked the sea. He used to 
take his guitar, on such occasions, and station himself by the low, lava- 
built wall, singing love-songs till such time as it pleased Annunziata to 
become aware of his presence, and come down and talk to him. 

Now it chanced that as he was thus employed, one fine November 
evening, a stout, elderly gentleman came sauntering towards him from 
the direction of the hotel, smoking his after-dinner cigar, and stopped to 
listen to the rustic serenade. The air was deliciously soft and warm ; 
there was just enough of gentle southerly wind to set the olives and 
evergreen oaks sighing; the moon was streaming down full upon the 
white walls of Marta Vannini’s cottage; Luigi, with wide-open jaws 
and chest well thrown forward, was bawling out “La Bolla Sorrentina” 
with all the power of a magnificent pair of lungs; and presently an 
exquisitely formed little head was thrust out from Annunziata’s 
window into the moonlight. The elderly gentleman was so pleased with 
the whole scene that he thought he would sit down on the wall and 
watch it for a few minutes while he finished his cigar. 

“Che bella ragazza!” he ejaculated, under his breath, with a fat, 
approving smile, as Annunziata nodded and waved her hand ‘to’ her 
tuneful swain. He sat and looked and listened till the song had’ been 
gone through down to the last word of the last stanza, only giving vent 
to an occasional shuddering, “ Ah-h-h !” when Luigi sang flat—as, to tell 
the truth, he pretty frequently did—and then got up to return to his 
hotel. 

But why does that elderly gentleman suddenly whisk round upon his 
heels with an exclamation of delight? What causes him to tear off his 
white Leghorn straw hat, as if in a frenzy, and dash it upon the ground? 
And why does he presently pounce upon it again, and scamper off 
towards the hotel as fast as his fat little round legs will carry him? It 
is only that Annunziata, by way of reply to her lover, has begun to sing 
one of the songs of the country. Everybody in Sorrento has heard her 
sing ; everybody knows that she sings well, and has a sweet voice; but 
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upon no one have her vocal powers produced such an effect as this 
before. 

The old gentleman clatters noisily up the wooden staircase of the 
Albergo della Sirena, and bounces into the sitting-room, where his wife, 


. who is twice as fat as himself, lies dozing in an arm-chair. 


“ My dear!” he gasps, “my dear !-——” 

“Well, Sassi, what is it now?” says she, still only half awake. 

“My dear, I have heard the voice of an angel !” 

“Che, che! There would not be room in heaven for all the angels 
you have heard, Sassi.” 

“ Carissima mia, come and hear! ‘You shall judge for yourself—you 
who know what a voice is. It is but two steps from here—a little cot- 
tage, not a hundred yards off.” And the enthusiastic Sassi seized his 
ponderous partner by the arm, and attenipted to drag her to her feet. 

“ Decidedly,” shrieked that lady, struggling violently, “I do not 
leave this chair till I go to bed! Let me alone, Sassi; you are causing 
me great pain and discomfort.” And, being released, she flopped er 
back into her former position, with a grunt. 

Signor Sassi sighed. ‘ Well, well,” he said, “I will bring bine here 
in the morning. You will hear her, anid be convinced. I will make 
the fortune of that girl!” 

“Bah!” said the Signora, shrugging her shoulders and depressing 
the corners of her mouth. ‘“ You are always going to make somebody’s 
fortune—and what is the result? Remember that girl at Venice whom 
you took to live with us for six months, and who, as I had already 
prophesied, turned out to have no more power of understanding music 
than that table. Remember the tenor, as you called him (though he 
was really nothing but a barytone), who stole my rings and your cash- 
box at Ancona. But what is the use of wasting breath on those who 
will not hear? I suppose this new angel will come and stay with us 
from to-morrow. I only beg you to notice that I prophesy she will 
prove to be a failure, and that she will run away with all our clothes 
into the bargain.” 

“You will see—you will see,” replied old Sassi, nodding his head 
and closing his eyes with an aspect of serene certainty. 

The next morning, while old Marta Vannini was hard at work over 
the washing, by means of which she lived, somebody rapped at the door 
with the handle of a stick, and on going to admit her visitor she was 
somewhat surprised to see an elderly stranger of benevolent aspect, who 
took off his straw hat and bowed down to the ground. 

“Signora,” said he, “let me, first of all, felicitate you.” 

“You Excellency is very good,” replied the yore: Marta, “ but 
with times as hard as they are now, I don’t know 

“You possess a treasure, Signora.” 

“ Santa Madonna! a treasure! I can assure your Excellency that 
this is the first I have heard of it.” 
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“You possess a treasure, I was about to say, in your niece.” 

“Oh!” said Marta, with a lengthened countenance. “ Well, yes; 
she is a good girl—one cannot complain ; but she scarcely pays for her 
keep ; and we poor people have to think of that.” 

“ Not pay for her keep! Woman! is not a voice like hers payment. 
enough for the keep of a whole regiment? Does not your heart leap 
into your mouth when you hear her sing ?” 

“But caro Signor mio,” said old Marta,” laughing a little (for she 
began to suspect that her interlocutor was not quite right in his head), 
“she is one of those who must work and not sing. One may sing all 
day long, like a cicala, but that will not bring in money.” 

“That is precisely where you are mistaken, my good Madam ; sing- 
ing will sometimes bring in money enough to buy up the whole of 
Sorrento. Did you never hear of Alboni, and Grisi, and Malibran ?” 

No; Marta was unacquainted with any of these names. 

“ Well, they were ladies who made more money by singing one night 
at the Opera than I suppose you would earn by washing in a couple of 
years. What do you think of that?” 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said Marta, with a sigh; “but surely, 
Eccellenza, you do not mean that our Annunziata could do that!” 

“Who knows? I should be better able to tell you if you would 
permit me to see her and hear her sing for a few minutes.” 

“ Annunziata!” shrieked the old woman in her shrill, nasal accents, 
“leave the washing, and come here. Here is a gentleman who wishes 
to speak to you.” 

Annunziata made her appearance, smiling and surprised, and was 
greeted with much cordiality by Signor Sassi. Like the generality of 
Italians, she was wholly free from shyness, and though somewhat taken 
aback by the visitor’s request, she made no difficulty about obliging him 
with a specimen of her musical capabilities. She sang him first one 
song, then another, and finally, repressing a strong inclination to burst 
out laughing, consented, for the first time in her life, to be put through 
her scales. Higher and higher rose the clear, full, true notes till Signor 
Sassi could no longer contain his delight. He seized Annunziata by 
both hands, and went near to embracing her in his exultation. “ Signo- 
rina,” he exclaimed, “the world is open to you! A little work—a little 
perseverance—and everything you touch will turn to gold!” Then he 
twirled round, and faced the older woman—‘“ And. now, Signora,” he 
said, “for a few words with you. I am Signor Sassi—you may perhaps 
have heard me spoken of t” 

But Marta was as ignorant of the fame of Signor Sassi as she had 
admitted herself to be of Grisiand Alboni. “Hum!” grunted the old 
gentleman ; “I am not altogether obscure, for all that. If chance ever 
takes you to Paris, London, or Vienna, you will find that Alessandro 
Sassi, the singing-master, is pretty well known in all those places. Not 
that I am a singing-master now ;—I made money enough, years ago, to 
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keep my wife and myself in comfort, and I have no children. Music 
and Art occupy the place of children in my affections,” said the little 
man, drawing himself up and tapping his breast. “Now this is what I 
propose to you,” he continued. “During the present winter, which I 
intend to pass at Sorrento, the Signorina shall come to me for singing- 
lessons twice a day—two hours in the morning, one in the afternoon. 
In the spring I take her, under the care of my wife, to Paris, where we 
reside ; I continue her instruction there, and in the autumn I hope to 
introduce her to the public. In three years, or two years perhaps—who 
can say 1—she will be earning, if I am not mistaken, a considerable 
salary.” 

“ But Signore,” gasped Marta, rather bewildered by the rapidity with 
which this programme was announced, “who is to pay you for all 
this?” 

Sassi reddened a little. “I do not want money,” he answered, in a 
slightly injured tone; but you may feel at ease about incurring any ob- 
ligation from me. The Signorina shall repay me all I have spent upon 
her as soon as she is in a position to do so. And there is another thing. 
You will want sonte one to replace her in helping you with your work. 
I will pay what is necessary to secure you an assistant; and that also 
can be returned to me in due time. Now, what do you say? Are you 
contented ¢” 

What could Marta say but that she accepted so liberal an offer with 
willingness and gratitude, and that Annunziata should begin her lessons 
as soon as the gentleman pleased? “ But what if it turns out a mistake, 
after all? ” she suggested, “and all this expense leads to nothing ?” 

“ Then there will be no harm done,” replied Sassi, who had now quite 
recovered his good-humour. “I am well enough off to afford myself a 
caprice—it will not be the first time.” And so Annunziata’s destiny was 
settled. 

Luigi Ratta, passing down towards the shore with his oars over his 
shoulder, caught a glimpse of the group through the open door. Hesaw 
the little fat man, in his black alpaca coat and white jean trousers, 
talking and gesticulating; he saw Annunziata standing leaning against 
the table, with her beautiful bare arms hanging down and her hands 
lightly clasped, gazing out into the sunshine with a pleased, dazed look 
in her eyes ; he saw old Marta grinning from ear to ear with satisfaction ; 
and a cold, undefined feeling of dread, which he often afterwards recalled, 
crept over him. Nobody noticed him, and he went on his way without 
his usual morning salutation. 

The winter that followed was one of almost unalloyed happiness to 
Annunziata. Every day she spent three hours at the Albergo della 
Sirena, working hard at the drudgery of learning to get out her voice, 
under the auspices of Signor Sassi and his wife, the latter of whom, 
having been completely vanquished by the beauty of the young peasant 
girl, as well as by the undoubted excellence of her clear soprano, had now 
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taken up her cause with as much enthusiasm as her more easily moved 
husband had done. Toiling at the wash-tub till one’s back was like to 
break was now a thing of the past;.Aunt Marta was always gracious, 
dinners at the Sirena, accompanied by unheard-of luxuries in the way of 
strange wines, were of frequent occurrence ; good-natured Madame Sassi 
had gone into Naples, one day, and. returned with a present: of two 
beautiful dresses; everybody was complimentary, polite, and kind. 
Already some foreshadowing of the glory of suecess was beginning to 
make the world brilliant for the young aspirant. 

Luigi, on the other hand, was cast down almost into the depths of 
despair by the changed order of things. He seldom saw Annunziata 
now ; she was for ever running over, on one pretext or another, to see 
her new friends ; and although she was always kind and pleasant to 
Luigi, and seemed glad to see him, he could not but feel that a gulf had 
already begun to open between them. . And if this were so thus early in 
the business, how would it. be when she should have visited distant lands, 
and sung before vast audiences, and become a great lady—as they said she 
would do? There were times when Luigi felt that if he could induce 
the fat little singing-master to accompany him on a sail to Capri, and if 
he could contrive to upset the boat at a reasonable distance from the 
shore, it would be a satisfactory and an excusable thing. But Signor 
Sassi had been to Capri, and had been grievously sick on the way ; inso- 
much that he had sworn by all he held most sacred to tempt the sea no 
more. 

As for speaking of marriage to a young woman who was all exultant 
at the thought of quitting her native place and seeing the wonders of the 
great world, that. was clearly out of the question. At the bottom of his 
heart Luigi nourished a faint hope that the cold and misery of these un- 
known foreign lands might prove insupportable to one who had. been 
brought up in the warmth and colour and sunlight of Sorrento, and that, 
after a few months of struggling against’ the burden of cloudy skies and 
barbarian habits, Annunziata might gladly and repentantly return to her 
native Italy. In such an event, how willingly would he throw open the 
door of his cottage to receive her. 

It was not much of a hope to build upon; but such as it was, it 
served to sustain him when, on a bright April morning, he stood sorrow- 
fully watching the departure of the: travelling-carriage that bore away 
Signor and Signora Sassi and Annunziata on the road to Castellamare. 
The carriage disappeared in a cloud of dust, taking with it Annunziata 
and her fortunes to Castellamare—to Naples—to the unknown. Would 
she ever come back again, Luigi wondered sadly, as he turned to go 
down to his boat on the shore. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Luigi saw the last of Annunziata, on that spring morning, he 
determined that he would think about her as little as possible throughout 
the summer, that he would expect to hear nothing of her, and that he 
would devote all his time and energy to the saving of money and better- 
ing of his position. He knew that there was no probability of the return 
of the wanderer before the autumn ; and indeed it was to the storms and 
rain of that season that he principally trusted to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes. Even in the South, autumn is often a dreary time ; 
north of the Alps Luigi supposed that the snow and wind began then, 
and only ceased with the return of spring. 

But notwithstanding all his resolutions, he found that he could in 
no wise succeed in banishing the image of his absent love from his mind. 
Whether he was fishing, or mending his nets, eating or drinking, sleeping 
or waking—in every hour of the long blazing days, and throughout the 
sultry nights, the same sweet, kind face was always before him ; and as 
the reflections that arose therefrom could scarcely be of a cheerful nature, 
Luigi became silent and morose, and sometimes even, as his companions 
remarked with surprise—for that had never been usual with him—a 
trifle quarrelsome. 

Nor could he keep himself from going every now and then to get 
what news he could from old Marta Vannini, who did not receive his 
visits with much cordiality. Marta had begun to dream ambitious 
dreams with regard to her niece’s future, and was disposed to look upon 
the young fisherman as a decided nuisance. She told him, however, 
pretty nearly all that she heard, not being able to refrain from imparting 
such good news to all who cared to listen. Annunziata was in Paris— 
then in London—then in Paris again ; she was studying hard, and getting 
on admirably. Her voice had been heard in several of the great private 
houses—the milordi Inglesi had been enchanted with her—in Paris she 
had sung before the Princess A., the Duc de B., and many others. Her 
appearance in public had been postponed, not from any incapacity on her 
part, but because Signor Sassi had wished to reserve for her a more 
brilliant triumph by withholding her from the public till the next 
London season, where she was to make her début at the principal Opera 
of that great city. 

All this Luigi heard, and went away with a heavy heart. He greatly 
feared that the society of dukes and princes would turn the head of the 
simple. peasant girl; and in none of her letters, so far as he knew, had 
she given any hint of'a return to her home in the South. 

But with November and the arrival of the cool season came great 
news. Luigi, on entering Marta’s cottage on his usual errand, one even- 
ing, was as astonished as he was delighted to be met with the intelligence 
that Annunziata was expected on a visit to her aunt, and that she would 
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actually make her appearance on the following day. Luigi hardly slept 
a wink that night. He rose early in the morning, scrubbed himself 
carefully from head to foot—an operation which I am afraid it must be 
acknowledged that he did not go through every day—arrayed himself 
in his best clothes, and then sat indoors doing nothing, till the hour 
which Marta had named as the probable time of her niece’s arrival was 
past. With a great effort of will, he succeeded in keeping within his 
own house for half an hour longer —for he thought it would not perhaps 
be quite the thing to pay a lady a visit immediately on her reaching the 
end of a long journey. Then he set out on the familiar road, and found, 
to his surprise, that his heart was beating fast, and that his hands were 
damp and cold. “I never knew I was a coward before,” thought poor 
Luigi ruefully. 

When he entered the well-known room there was such a buzzing in 
his ears, and such a mist before his eyes that he scarcely knew where he 
was or what he was doing; nor did he, for a moment or two, recognize 
in the elegantly dressed young lady who was seated.by the window the 
barefooted companion of his childhood. The young lady, however, 
recognized him, and as she had no reason to feel embarrassed, was not 
slow in her greeting. She ran up to him, holding out both her hands, 
with the bright smile that he remembered so well. 

“You dear, good Luigi!” she exclaimed, “I knew you would come as 
soon as you heard I was here. And how are you? And what have you 
been doing all these long, weary months? Has the fishing been good ! 
Why have you put on your Sunday clothes, you foolish boy? I like you 
best in your every-day dress. Do you think I have become such a 
fine lady that my own best friends must dress up when I come to see 
them? I have not got the clothes I used to wear, or I would put them 
on while I am here. Za Zia has killed a fowl, and is gone out to 
cut salad for my supper—is it not silly of her? Now sit down there, 
and tell me all the news from the beginning to the end. Where is your 
guitar? I thought you would bring it, and sing ‘ La Bella Sorrentina’ 
as you used todo. But perhaps you have found another bella Sorren- 
tina now ?” 

Lugi was pleased, happy—perhaps, too, a little overpowered. He 
had hardly expected to be greeted so warmly. But he sat down, as he 
was bid, and presently began to talk in ‘his deep, soft voice, answering 
the questions that had been put to him in order. 

“There is but one bella Sorrentina,” he said ; “and as for news, I do 
not think there is any to tell. You will bave heard that old Giuseppe 
is dead of an apoplexy, and that Marco Naldi is betrothed to the daughter 
of Masucci, the blacksmith at Torre del Greco. For myself, I have done 
pretty well in the way of business, thanks be to the Saints !—and that I 
think is all; except that the sun ceased to shine the day you left, Signo- 
rina, and that we have had neither sunshine, nor flowers, nor song of 
birds since then till now,” 
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Annunziata laughed. “ What a pretty compliment!” she said. “No 
one understands paying compliments as we Italians do. The French are 
too formal and forced ; the Germans are too clumsy; and as for the 
English, they never pay compliments at all. But you are not to call me 
‘Signorina,’ if you please. Have you forgotten my name already ?” 

“T will call you Annunziata, if I may; I did not know whether you 
would like it. They paid you many compliments then—those foreign 
counts dnd dukes? ” 

Annunziata burst into one of her old hearty laughs. “ An enormous 
number !” she said. “ Luigi, you are a true Italian! It is lucky you 
were not with me in Paris. If you get jealous when I mention that 
strangers have made pretty speeches to me, what would you have done 
if you had heard them made? I believe you would have been capable of 
thrusting your knife into some of those poor young men.” 

“That is quite possible,” remarked Luigi gloomily. “ Annunziata,” 
he resumed abruptly, after a short pause, “I have it on my mind to say 
something to you, and perhaps it had better be done at once!” 

“Oh! no, dear Luigi—not if it is anything disagreeable! Do not say 
it—do not spoil my first day at home!” 

“It is not disagreeable that I know of—only I suppose it will be of 
no use. I want you to say you will marry me some day—there!” 

“Oh, but, Luigi, you know that cannot be.” 

“Cannot be? I do not know that it cannot be. Why should it not 
be? Because I am poor, too ignorant, too common for you! You'did 
not always think so. But I suppose nothing less than a duke or a prince 
will suit you now-a-days.” 

“ Ah! now you want to quarrel with me; but I will not quarrel. 
Listen, Luigi, and try not to be so hard and unjust. My life is no longer 
my own to dispose of. Signor Sassi has given me money, clothes, teach- 
ing—everything ; and I must go on the stage, if it were only to repay 
him. I do not say that I would give up my profession now if I could— 
I would not. But you must see that I cannot, and that it is cruel 
and absurd to ask me to do such a thing.” 

“ But I do not ask you to do it now. I only ask you to give me 
hope. Only say that in two or three years you will be my wife, and I 
shall be the happiest man in all Italy. Annunziata, if you will not 
promise me that, I believe I shall go and drown myself!” 

Annunziata burst into tears. “I cannot promise it—I cannot,” she 
sobbed. How can I tell whether I shall be free in two or three years 
to leave the stage? Very likely people will only then be beginning to 
listen to me. I don’t want to marry anybody. Oh dear! oh dear! I 
wish there was no such thing as marrying in the world !” 

Luigi was very much moved and humiliated at her distress. He 
dropped on his knees before her, clasping his hands. “Forgive me, my 
dear, forgive me!” he exclaimed. ‘I was rough and rude; but you do 
not know how I have suffered. You may sing at the Opera to the day 
j0—5 
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of your death, if you will, if only you will give me the right to go where 
you go, and live where you live. I need very little to live upon, as you 
know. I shall always be able to earn my own living, and no one need 
see me or ‘hear of me but you. I could pass as your servant, if you 
wished it. God knows you could not have a more devoted one !” 

Annunziata looked up, half smiling through her tears, “As if I 
could let my husband occupy such a position as that! Believe me, dear 
Luigi, it is impossible. It is not your fault, nor mine ; ‘but’ our lives 
must be separate. I-cannot come back to the old life here, nor could you 
be happy among the people I shall have to associate with.” 

“T know I am not fit to mix with your friends; but I can learn. 
I will take lessons in reading and writing—I will educate myself. Why 
should I not learn to be a gentleman, since you have become a lady?” 

Annunziata ‘saw a loophole of escape, and rushed at it. “If you 
really mean that, Luigi,” she said—‘ if you could do that—but it will 
take a long time, you know—still, if you can learn to talk and behave as 
gentlemen do, so that you can associate with them without being un- 
happy—I might, in three years or so—but no! I will make no promises. 
It would be wrong to promise. Three years is such a long time, and so 
many things may happen 1 

But this encouragement, slight and yague as it was, sufficed to trans- 
form the despondent Luigi inte a radiant and exultant conqueror. He 
started to his feet, and paced to and fro in the little room, beaming with 
happiness. ‘Now I have something to live for!” he shouted. “Now 
I can face the whole world! And I will learn quick enough—oh, I am 
not such a stupid fellow as I look! Three years! What are three years? 
I would wait three centuries. Oh, Annunziata, dear Annunziata, what 
a happy day this is!” 

And he stepped towards her, as if he would have taken her in his 
arms. 

But she drew back. ‘ Remember, {I have promised nothing,” she 
said. “And, Luigi, I make one condition—you must speak no more of 
this to me so long as I am here.” 

Luigi made rio protest against the mjustice of imposing conditions 
when ‘no engagement had been entered into. .He sighed, and yielded ; 
and so well did he keep his word that no-further expression of love 
escaped his lips during the week that Annunziata spent im her native 
village. Some eloquent looks he did. indulge in ; but of these she either 
was, or affected to be, unconscious. 

In spite of the restriction placed upon him, Luigi enjoyed to the full 
every hour of those glorified, but alas! too swift-footed, seven days. 
Annunziata was 80 gracious, so kind, so merry, so like her old self; she 
seemed to take such pleasure in going over all their old haunts with him, 
and in sailing in his boat under the shadow of the cliffs that the orange- 
trees and olives hang over, that the young fisherman felt himself in an 
earthly Paradise, and would gladly have consented to lead the same kind 
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of life for ever. Once, by dint of much pressing, he was induced to get 
his guitar out from its hiding-place, and sing “ La Bella Sorrentina;” 
but he would not do so a second time. “You have learnt music now, 
and know that I have neither ear nor voice,” he said. And so the guitar 
was put away again. 

The fatal day of departure came ; and Annunziata, as she leant back 
in the carriage, covering her face with her hands and sobbing as only an 
Italian woman can, almost wished that she never had been tempted to 
leave her tranquil home at Sorrento at all. It was a natural feeling ; 
and doubtless it was equally natural that she should overcome it as soon 
as she was in the train flying northwards towards Signor Sassi, and 
wealth, and distinction, leaving Luigi, poverty, and peace behind. 

She spent that winter at Milan, working harder than she had ever 
done yet, learning, practising, and rehearsing over and over again, with the 
indefatigable Sassi to encourage her, and a host of critics, professional 
and amateur, to praise her and prophesy for her a glorious career. The 
manager of the English Opera came, in the course of the winter, to hear 
her, and expressed himself very strongly as to her improvement since she 
had left London. In the spring she was taken to England ; and then, 
at last, the momentous day dawned on which, for the first time, she was 
to sing before a public audience. 

The opera that had been chosen for her was Mozart’s Flauto Magico, 
and her réle was that of the “Queen of the Night,” a part which perhaps 
was never before selected for a débutante. It will be remembered that 
the “ Queen of the Night,” though she appears but three times in the 
course of the whole opera, and remains on the stage only for a few 
minutes on each occasion, has, during those few minutes, a task to perform 
of which many of the most famous prime donne have been found incap- 
able. The part can only be taken by a pure soprano of almost abnormal 
compass, and any lady who undertakes to fill it may feel assured that she 
will produce a sensation—either on account of complete failure, or of 
equally complete success. 

Now Signor Sassi, knowing that his pupil was capable of accomplishing 
this feat, and knowing also how great would be the fame that would 
attend her achievement of it, had not been able to resist the temptation 
of risking much on the hazard of her triumph. She had sung and acted 
the part over and over again, not only to him but to several other com- 
petent judges, and he thought he was justified in the venture. Never- 
theless, considering the youth and total inexperience of the performer, it 
was not surprising that many of Annunziata’s friends were terribly 
nervous when the important evening arrived, and the Opera-house began 
to fill. ; 

Signor Sassi, who was behind the scenes, was very pale, and his hand 
shook, though he endeavoured to keep up a demeanour of jaunty care- 
lessness ; the manager himself looked worried and anxious ; Signora Sassi 
was perspiring in the stalls, fanning herself vigorously with a huge fan, 
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and keeping up her courage by sniffing at a bottle of strong, sweet scent, 
whereby much ill feeling was engendered amongst her immediate neigh- 
bours. The coolest of them all was the principal person concerned, who, 
oddly enough, was perfectly at her ease, calm and self-confident. She 
was conscious of no other feeling than an intense desire to succeed, and a 
strong determination and belief that she would succeed. 

The last notes of the overture sounded, the curtain rose, and the 
opera began. With just a slight and not unpleasant tremor, Annunziata 
felt that there was now no retreat possible for her. She set her teeth, 
and her breath came quickly for a moment or two, but she was quite 
composed again before it became necessary for her to step out and face 
the audience. 

Many people may remember the thrill of surprise that ran through 
the whole house when the Vannini for the first. time appeared upon the 
boards where she has since become so well known. Her graceful carriage, 
her self-possession and her marvellous beauty, set off by the diaphanous 
draperies she wore and the diamond stars that rested, like a coronet, upon 
her masses of dark hair, filled everyone there with amazement. In an 
unbroken silence she began to sing. Clear, round and sweet each note 
rose, filling the vast building without apparently any effort to the singer, 
and several heads in the stalls began to nod approvingly. But Signora 
Sassi, who knew that this beginning was mere child’s play, was scarlet 
in the face, and fanned away more violently than ever. Then came 
rippling runs and trills, and there was a murmur of applause, as will 
sometimes be the case with English audiences, even in the middle of a 
solo. The Vannini went on singing like a nightingale; and higher and 
higher rose her voice, till Signora Sassi dropped her fan and grasped her 
neighbour’s arm with a force that nearly made the poor man cry out. 
The critical moment had come; the note—the great note—the wonder- 
ful, terrible note—was out, and out successfully. The Signora, feeling 
as though she had had an operation performed upon her, sank back with 
a huge sigh of relief, and almost immediately the aria came to an end. 

Then the applause began—a roll and a rattle that swelled and grew 
till the Vannini was frightened at the thunder she had evoked. Her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled; applause was intoxicating to her 
then— it does not occasion her much emotion now. 

She had to sing her song twice again, and poor Signor Sassi passed a 
very agitated quarter of an hour; but all went off well, and then the 
successful cantatrice was free to receive the congratulations of her friends 
bebind the scenes, and to repose herself till her second appearance in the 
-third Act. In this also she was triumphant. She left the theatre with 
the applause still ringing in her ears, followed by Sassi, whose arms were 
filled with bouquets ; nor was there probably a happier supper party in 
all London that evening, than was formed by the good singing-master 
and his wife and their fortunate pupil. 

Such was the opening of the great Signorina Vannini’s career. The 
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nt, details of that career cannot here be dwelt upon—space being insufficient ; : 
gh- nor indeed did Annunziata’s life differ much thenceforward from that t 
ho, usually led by the distinguished members of her profession. In the ct 
She course of the two following years she sang at all the great capitals of F 
da Europe, and was everywhere received with enthusiasm. There was ri 

much pleasure in her life, plenty of work, some excitement, and also ul 
the some anxiety. But she made a great deal of nioney; and we may be ‘a 
ata sure that one of the first things she did was to place her old aunt, e 
th, Marta Vannini, in a position of ease and comfort. If amid the din and # 
‘ite turmoil of the world she became a little forgetful of some of her old F 
we friends at Sorrento, I do not think anyone can wonder or blame her 4 

much. But she blamed herself when, returning home one evening at be 
gh Paris, after singing at the Italian Opera, a letter was put into her hand, a 
he signed “ Luigi Ratta.” Alas! had she not almost forgotten Luigi’s very 4“ 
ge, existence ? t 
US nee 5 neat” : 
ra CHAPTER III i 
te Now Luigi, mindful of Annunziata’s promise — or half-promise — had fed 
er, resolved, immediately upon her departure, that he would henceforward iy 
ra set himself heart and soul to work at the task of learning to be a gentle- ii] 
let man. Reading, writing, and a trifle of arithmetic he had already been 4 
ne taught, after a fashion; but something more than this would, he pre- i 
ill sumed, be necessary before he could be considered fit to associate with iH 
a foreign dukes and princes. He therefore began by closely observing the Mi 
nd manners and demeanour of the rich forestier’ who frequented Sorrento i 
er during the winter months, and who often hired his boat to sail over to ee 
it. Capri and the famous Blue Grotto; but after long and conscientious iy 
r- study, he found himself unable to obtain any hints from them. That i 
ng there was a difference between his ways and theirs he could easily see, We 
th but in what it consisted he could not, for the life of him, discover ; nor i 

did he think that he should ever succeed in imitating those gentlemen is 
w with any appearance of ease. i 
er In this perplexity he decided on applying to one Antonio Bassano, i 
er surnamed Bottiglia, who in those parts enjoyed a great reputation for i 

sagacity and knowledge of the world, and who, according to his own Hi 
a account, was a man of much culture and refined education. He owed [ 
he his nickname partly to an alleged penchant for drink and partly to the if 
ds peculiarity of his figure. He was a wizened, wrinkled old man, who i 
he should by rights have been lean, but who, by a freak of nature, had ee 
th become afflicted with a stomach of the bow-window order ; so that, with i 
re his long neck and spherical body, he did bear some resemblance to the a 
in bottles in which many of the South-Italian wines are kept. He lodged if 
er in Sorrento, and lived principally at the expense of his neighbours, con- Ms 

triving to accept favours in such a manner as te convey the impression ke 
T that the donor was the obliged party. Ps 
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_ To this astute person Luigi presented himself abruptly, one evening. 

“ Bottiglia,” said he, “I want you to teach me to behave like: a 
gentleman. How long will it take you, and what will you charge?” 

“A gentleman, indeed!” exclaimed Bottiglia, looking up over his 
horn spectacles with infinite scorn. ‘Have you come into a fortune, 
then, Luigi Ratta?” 

“‘ What has that to do with it? I tell you what I want, and I offer 
to pay for it. If you don’t like the job, or can’t do it, say so, and I will 
go somewhere else.” 

“Gently, gently, my dear young friend; do not let us lose our tem- 
pers this warm weather. Well, I will do my best with you, and 
certainly you were right to come to me; perhaps there is no other man 
within twenty miles who could have helped you asI can. But-what in 
the world you should wish to be like a gentleman for—you who are a 
simple fisherman, and never will be anything else” 

“ Never mind that, Bottiglia. Now what payment will you ask ?” 

Upon this question there was rather a lengthy discussion, each man 
trying to get the better of the other, after the time-honoured Italian 
fashion ; but finally it was amicably arranged that Luigi should provide 
his preceptor with supper three times a week, on which occasions the 
latter was to give the benefit of his experience in the matter of deport- 
ment and polite conversation, while one evening in every week was to 
be devoted to the study of caligraphy and literature, at an outlay of one 
lira per lesson—the mental strain demanded from the teacher, on such 
occasions, being, as Bottiglia pointed out, excessive. 

The compact was rigorously observed on both sides for a time; but it 
soon became evident that that part of it which related to the outward 
appearance and conduct of a gentleman was hardly likely to prove a 
success. Luigi, after practising bowing, handing a chair, leaving and 
entering a room, opening the door for a lady, and so forth, during three 
weeks, was fain to give it up as a bad job. He burst into a roar of 
laughter one night, when old Antonio was backing and posturing before 
him, and throwing himself into a chair, declared he would play the fool in 
this way no longer. 

“Tt is no use, Bottiglia,” he said. ‘“ You will never make me into a 
noble Signor. I am as God created me, and so I must remain. After 
all, what does it signify whether a man bows in this way or in that, so 
that he does what is civil ?” 

“ Alas! yes,” sighed Antonio. .“ You cannot turn a thistle into a 
rose, or an ass (without meaning to be offensive to you) into an Arab 
steed. You are a common man, my poor Luigi—a very common man ; 
and I fear that, as you say, there is little use in trying to refine you. 
Now to me, on the other hand, refinement and elegance are as a second 
nature; but then, to be sure, I am of noble descent. I could mention 
names among my relatives that would astonish you, were it not that 
boasting is a thing foreign to my temperament. “But,” continued 
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Antonio, having an eye to his suppers, “it is early days to despair yet. 
Let us continue our course; perhaps in the end, I may yet make you 
presentable.” 

“No no,” answered Luigi; ‘it is a waste of time and trouble. You 
shall read to me instead, and improve my mind.” 

Bottiglia did not quite approve of this suggestion, which entailed a 
greater amount of exertion on his part than he had bargained for ; but 
he gave in at length, in consideration of a somewhat increased allowance 
of wine, and thenceforth regularly produced, after supper, some greasy 
dog’s-eared volume which he had picked up for a few soldi, and read 
from it, in a monotonous, sing-song voice, till his auditor was fast asleep 
—a consummation which it seldom took more than a quarter of an hour 
to effect. Sometimes it was Tasso, sometimes Ariosto, sometimes a 
novel, and sometimes a newspaper. It did not greatly signify; the 
result was always the same, and was considered equally satisfactory by 
both parties concerned. 

Thus, in a slow, dogged fashion, Luigi set about the work of his 
education, having always before him a dim expectation that Annunziata 
would one day come back to Sorrento, be satisfied with the progress he 
had made, and consent to their speedy nuptials. That it might be well 
for him’ to seek her out was an idea that had not as yet suggested itself 
tohim. He certainly was a young man of remarkable patience. 

From old Marta, who was now in easy circumstances, thanks to the 
money sent her by her niece, he got occasional news of the triumphs of 
his beloved. Messages, too, were frequently transmitted to him from 
her at first; but as time went on these messages became rarer and rarer, 
and at last ceased altogether. 

“She does not mention your name,” Marta would say, impatiently, 
in answer to his repeated inquiries. ‘ What would you have? She has 
other things and other people to think of now.” 

And then Luigi would walk sadly away, with his head bent down, 
and would not unfrequently quarrel with Bottiglia afterwards. He had 
long since confided his hopes to that worthy, who had laughed them to 
scorn till he found that by doing so he was in danger of losing his pupil, 
when he had, of course, adopted a different line of conduct. It was he 
who suggested that Luigi should write a letter to the absent fair one, 
and who undertook to compose for him such a one as should at once 
touch the heart of the recipient, and show her that the writer was a man 
of education and acquainted with the best literary style. 

The letter, as despatched to Annunziata and received by her at 
Paris, ran as follows :— 


“ Sorrento, January 18—. 


“ Most ESTEEMED SIGNORINA, 
“If the pleasures and gaieties of the fashionable world in 
which you move pre-eminent, like the moon among the stars afford you 
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time to cast a momentary glance backward to the rural scenes where 
your early years were passed, you may, I venture to hope, call to mind 
the name of the humblest and most devoted of your slaves. But I do 
not for one moment suppose that you can have forgotten me so soon. 

“Fain would I strive to rouse in your bosom some interest in the 
concerns of the village which has the envied privilege of being your 
birthplace by recounting to you some matters of local importance ; but, 
alas! Signorina, there is but little to tell. Unlike that of the great 
cities of which you are the distinguished ornament, life in our seques- 
tered valley (that is only a literary way of speaking—we do not, as you 
are aware, live in a valley) glides on tranquilly and smoothly, and each 
day is but the counterpart of that which has preceded it. Rather will I 
risk the accusation of egotism, and detain your attention for a few 
moments while I speak to you of myself. 

“Following your wise and excellent counsel, Signorina, I have of 
late devoted myself to the study of Science and the Arts, and I trust you 
will not accuse me of vanity when I add that I have not laboured 
altogether in vain. What success I have achieved I- must ascribe 
entirely to the invaluable aid of Signor Antonio Bassano (you remember 
old Bottiglia), a gentleman in reduced circumstances, but of noble birth. 
So, at least, he says; but your Aunt Marta declares she remembers his 
father, who kept a small wine-shop at Naples. 

“ Assisted by his most valuable instruction, I have become acquainted 
with both ancient and modern literature; and I cannot but think that 
the present letter—all unpretending as it is—will serve to show you 
that I am no longer the ignorant fisherman from whom you parted 
nearly three years ago. I wonder whether you remember that day as 
well as I do! It is not three years, but only two years and two 
months ; but I did not say so for fear of spoiling the sentence. 

“ And now, Signorina, that I may not weary you with too many 
words, let me at once approach the subject that is nearest to my heart. 
You know how passionate, how deep, how unalterable has been the 
affection that I have horne you ever since the time when, in our happy 
childhood, we sported together on the sandy shores of the azure Mediter- 
ranean. Say, oh say that the hopes which have buoyed me up for so 
long are not to be ruthlessly dashed to the ground! Break not the 
faithful heart that beats but for you! And believe that among all the 
aspiring lovers that doubtless surround you, there breathes none more 
true—none more impassioned than 

“ Of your ladyship 
“ The most obedient, most humble servant, 
“Luter Ratra. 

“ Post Scriptum.—In truth, Annunziata, if you have forgotten your 
promise to me, my life will be over. The first letter I wrote contained 
a good deal more than this, but it seemed to me over long, so I have cut 
it short a little—especially towards the end.—L. R.” 
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It will be seen that Luigi had taken some liberties with Bottiglia’s 
composition. 
A week later he received the following reply :— 


“Paris, January 18 : 
“ Dearest Luict, 

‘I have received your good, kind letter, and rejoice to hear of 
your welfare ; but if you write to me again, as I hope you will, you 
must not let your friend, Signor Antonio, compose your letter for you. 
I like your own style much better than his. I suppose all that nonsense 
about love and broken hearts was his, was it not? 

“T do not quite understand what you mean by the promise you 
speak of in the postscript, but I hope—oh! dear Luigi, I do hope—that 
you cannot really think I ever engaged myself to marry you. Sucha 
thing would have been impossible—we never could have been happy as 
man and wife; and indeed it is wrong of me even to speak of such a 
thing now; for I am engaged to be married, and the ceremony is to take 
place very shortly. My future husband is the Comte de Chagny, a 
French gentleman. I know you will wish me all good fortune in this 
new state of life, and I shall be so pleased if you will send me a letter— 
written all by yourself this time—to say so. 

“ And now, dear Luigi, I must say adieu. 

“ T am, and always shall be, 
“ Your most affectionate friend, 
“ ANNUNZIATA VANNINI.” 


Luigi received this letter at the Post Office, and read it in the street. 
When he had come to the Jast words he rammed his hat down over his 
eyes, and set off, with rather an unsteady step, to walk home. At 
his own door he met old Antonio, who accosted him with a pleasant 
inquiry as to whether he had heard yet from his lady-love, The next 
moment Bottiglia found himself lying on his back in the street, and, on 
picking himself up, with much impiety of language, caught a glimpse of 
Luigi entering his own house, the door of which he shut and locked 
behind him. 

And that was the last Sorrento ever saw of Luigi Ratta. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As may be supposed, Annunziata got no answer to the rather ill-worded 
and confused note she had sent to Luigi. Perhaps she had hardly ex- 
pected to receive any; and yet she was disappointed when none came. 
She was conscious of having—however innocently, and with whatever 
good intentions—behaved ill to her old playmate. She ought, as she 


now felt, to have been more firm with him during that interview when 
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he had pleaded so hard for impossibilities. She ought not to have allowed 
him to suppose, for an instant, that she could ever be brought to marry 
him. But he had looked so unhappy—and so handsome ; and it had been 
so much easier and pleasanter to make a compromise than to quarrel. 
And then she tried to stifle her qualms of conscience by the reflection 
that she had expressly and emphatically stated that she would give no 
promise. Still she could not feel quite happy about Luigi; and there 
were moments when she almost regretted the last few years of her life, 
and half doubted whether it might not have been better for her and for 
everybody if she had lived and died obscure, married the honest fisher- 
man, and never seen more of the world than that loveliest portion of it, 
the Bay of Naples. 

But it was now far too late in the day to indulge in such thoughts 
as these. She was going to marry the Comte de Chagny, a middle-aged 
young man of sporting proclivities and diminished fortune, who had lived 
every year of the twenty that had elapsed since his first introduction to 
Parisian society. She was going to marry this easy-going, rather broken- 
down gentleman, who had fallen a little in love with her beautiful face, 
and very much in love with her money-bags, and with whom she, for her 
part, was assuredly not in love at all. 

There were, however, circumstances which made it almost necessary 
that Annunziata should marry somebody—and why not this one, who 
seemed polite and kind-hearted, as well as another? Signor Sassi was 
getting old, and the Signora became more unwieldy every day. It was 
no longer possible for the worthy couple to rush from Paris to St. Peters- 
burg, from St. Petersburg to Berlin, and from Berlin to London, accord- 
ing to the erratic movements of the young prima donna ; yet Sassi did 
not like the idea of her travelling alone, or only with a lady-companion. 
Marriage seemed the only way out of the difficulty ; and so, when the 
Comte de Chagny placed his title, his debts, and his still handsome 
person at her feet, the Vannini accepted the whole of this valuable lot, 
only stipulating that she should he allowed to remain on the stage. M. 
de Chagny made no objection whatever to this. To have insisted on his 
wife’s retirement would have seemed to him like killing the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. 

The wedding took place in the spring, so as to allow the ‘newly 
married couple six weeks or so to themselves between the close of the 
Paris Opera season and the commencement of the London one; and 
Annunziata, who had of late been possessed by an intense longing to 
revisit her native place, had little difficulty in persuading her husband to 
take her, for those few weeks, to Italy. M. de Chagny, always ready to 
be agreeable to others so long as no inconvenience to himself was entailed 
thereby, declared that no country could be more charming to him than 
that to which his wife belonged by birth ; and thus it was that, in the 
month of April, Annunziata found herself once more in Sorrento. 

Her first visit was, of course, paid to her Aunt Marta, and almost her 
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first inquiry was about Luigi Ratta. Old Marta shook her head and 
sighed. “ Luigi is gone!” she said. 

“Gone! . What—away from Sorrento?” 

“Yes, carina, he has gone away from Sorrento. I fear he has not 
turned out well, that poor Luigi. But che vuoi? It is not everybody 
that can make a fortune, as.you have done. Let us talk of something 
else.” 

“T can talk of nothing till you tell me what has become of Luigi. 
Did he go to the coral fishery ?-” 

“Yes, yes—to the coral fishery, no doubt. To be sure that was it! 
He had lost money, poverino, and so he went away for a little to try and 
make some elsewhere. He will be back in good time—never fear.” 

Marta made this statement seeing tears in her niece’s eyes, and not 
wishing to tell her the truth, lest she should distress her. Annunziata 
knew that the old woman was lying, but knew also that she would now 
continue to lie, after the calm and innocent fashion of her nation, and 
that no amount of questioning would serve to elicit the truth. She did 
not, therefore, make any further attempt on la Zia; but she cross- 
questioned Bottiglia, and many others—without, however, getting much 
information out of them. There was a mystery about Luigi, which 
everyone was determined to: keep from her; and that was all she could 
discover. : 

Annunziata and her husband remained ten days at Sorrento, and then 
left for Amalfi, which place M. de Chagny was anxious to see. On 
account of the heat of the weather, it was agreed that the drive should 
be taken by night. The moon was at the full, so that, as Annunziata 
said, they would be able to distinguish the scenery as well as in broad 
daylight. -But she had forgotten to notice at what hour the moon set— 
the consequence of which was that, before half the distance had been ac- 
complished, the travellers were enveloped in murky darkness. 

“Your country may be very charming, ma toute belle,” said the 
Count, “ but, for anything we can distinguish of it, we might as well be 
in the tunnel at Posilippo.” 

“T.am so sorry,” said Annunziata laughing, “ but presently we shall 
be on the other side of the mountains, and then we shall have the stars 
and the sea to look at.” 

“But I -have seen the stars and the sea so many times before! ” said 
the-Count plaintively. “I think, if you will permit me, I will go to 
sleep !” 

Annunziata readily gave the desired permission, and resting her elbow 
on the carriage door, and her chin on her hand, gazed out into the soft, 
warm, southern night. The mountains rose high on either side of the 
road; the stars were twinkling far overhead ; the olives and the stone- 
pines were whispering to each other, just as they used to do in the old 
days so long ago, when she and Luigi ran wild over the bills together. 
Poor Luigi!.what had become of him, and why had things gone wrong 
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with him? Ah, she feared she could answer that last question only too 
easily. She sighed. “Why does he love like that?” she muttered to 
herself. “It is very fodlish ; other men never do so. As for my poor 
dear de Chagny, I suppose he does not even know what love means.” 

“She turned round, with a half smile, to look at poor dear de Chagny, 
who was stretched, sound asleep, at her side—and that was the last thing 
she remembered doing till she found herself lying down in the carriage, 
her maid rubbing her hands and her husband looking anxiously into her 
face. She jumped up immediately into a sitting posture, and rubbed her 
eyes. They were driving at a rapid pace down the road leading to 
Amalfi. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. “I am quite well. Did I 
faint ?” 

“No,” replied her husband, who looked a little pale and disturbed, 
“not exactly ; but we have had an adventure. Perhaps I had better 
not tell you till we get in.” 

“No, no; tellme now. I never felt better in my life.” 

“ Well then,” said the Count, “some of your amiable countrymen 
have been robbing us. I woke up to find the carriage stopped, and you 
lying back insensible, your face covered by a handkerchief which I after- 
wards found to be soaked with chloroform. Half a dozen scoundrels 
were standing round the maid, whom they were about serving in the 


same manner, and the coachman was on his knees in the road, saying 
his prayers. I understand that such is the custom of the country.” 
9» 


“ Good Heavens !” exclaimed Annunziata, clasping her hands, “ they 
were banditti !” 


“ Banditti, my dear, of the purest type. Costumes of the old style— 
long cloaks, leather thongs round their legs, and steeple-crowned hats. 
Nothing could have been better put on the stage; but their manners 
left much to be desired. They gave me to understand that I was to be 
carried off to the mountains and kept till I was ransomed ; and, ma foi / 
I was preparing myself to go—being unarmed and powerless—when a 
great, strapping fellow of six foot three interfered on my behalf, and 
after a fierce wrangle with his companions, which I had some hope 
might end in their all stabbing one another, motioned me to get into 
the carriage again. They then kicked the coachman, and we resumed our 
journey. But they have carried off every article of luggage we possess. 
I stand before you the owner of not so much as a toothbrush. Admit 
that the position is comical !” 

“My diamonds!” exclaimed Annunziata, in a voice of poignant 
anguish—and I am sure every lady will sympathise with her in her 
bereavement. 

“ The very first thing they took, my dear,” said the Count calmly. 
“ Annoying—but inevitable. Perhaps diamonds are not exactly the 
thing to travel with in your charming country. This, I suppose, is 
Amalfi. Well, one comfort is that we cannot well be robbed again on 
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our return journey! I wonder whether the landlord here can provide 
me with a nightshirt and a bit of soap.” 

Leaving her husband to make investigations on this subject, Annun- 
ziata, as soon as she arrived at the inn, went up to her room to have a good 
ery over the fate of her jewels ; for, rich as she was, the loss was a heavy 
one, and she knew enough of her native land to be aware of the extreme 
improbability of her ever recovering her property. 3 

After she had bewailed herself for some time, she began to undress, 
and as she did so, a scrap of folded paper fell out of the front of her 
dress. She picked it up, and found that it contained these words, hastily 
scrawled in pencil: “If you want your diamonds, and have the courage 
to come for them, be at Ravello alone to-morrow evening, just after sun- 
set!” Evidently this note must have been thrust into her dress by one 
of the brigands while she was insensible. 

Annunziata never hesitated about keeping the appointment, not sup- 
posing that any harm could be intended to her, and being aware that she 
must be tolerably safe in Ravello, a moderately sized village, before night- 
fall. Nevertheless she thought it might be wiser not to let her husband 
know of this strange communication. He would either forbid her to go, 
or would insist upon accompanying her; and the paper expressly said 
that she was to go alone. 

On the following day she accordingly feigned to be too ill and upset 
by the events of the previous evening to undertake a fresh journey for 
the next twenty-four hours. 

“ As you will, my dear,” said M. de Chagny resignedly; “I only beg 
you to remember that I am shirtless, brushless, razorless, and cigarless, 
and that the food in this enchanting spot, with the exception of the mac- 
caroni, is of the most execrable.” 

“We will leave as early as you like to-morrow morning,” said 
Annunziata ; and her husband sauntered off to stretch himself full length 
upon the beach—to see but not to admire the lovely view—to throw 
stones into the sea and long for the slow hours to pass. 

Towards evening Annunziata left her room, locking the door behind 
her and hoping the Count would imagine it to be fastened on the inside, 
and slipped out of the house unobserved. 

Ravello stands on the heights above Amalfi, and the footpath that 
leads to it lies through a rocky, wooded ravine, lonely enough, but not 
alarming to a courageous lady in quest of her diamonds in broad daylight. 
Annunziata climbed the hill with her light, elastic step, determined to 
reach the rendezvous before sunset. She was already within a short 
distance of the village when she became aware of a man wrapped in a long 
cloak, who was sitting on a rock by the wayside with his back turned 
towards her. She was tripping quickly past him ; but he rose, placed 
himself full in her path, and removed his hat. 

“ Luigi!” she exclaimed, starting back. 
“ Here are your diamonds!” said he; and he held out the morocco 
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case which contained those jewels, as he spoke. Annunziata grasped it 
involuntarily, but almost immediately let it fall to the ground. 

“ Oh, Luigi!” she exclaimed, “ what7has made you do this?” 

“ It is scarcely you, Signora Contessa, who should put that question 
to me,” he replied quietly. 

“Oh, what a miserable woman I am!” she burst out, throwing her- 
self down on the bank and beginning to cry bitterly. “I meant to do 
what was best—I did indeed! How could I know you would take 
things so to heart? I told you I could promise nothing—you must 
remember that. Oh, why should you have cared for me so much! There 
are so many others whom you might have married, and who would 
have made you far happier than I could. I meant to do what was 
kindest—and this is how it has ended!” And the tears poured down 
her cheeks. 

Luigi looked at her sadly and calmly, and with just a faint touch of 
contempt, she thought. 

“T have thought over that, and over many things lately,” he said ; 
“and I do not blame you. You intended to be kind—only you did not 
understand. I suppose you could not understand. I was in a hell of 
despair for a long time ; but that is all over now, and I see that you are 
right, and that we never could have been happy together. Our robbing 
you was an accident. I had no notion that you were in these parts, or I 
might have prevented it. As it is, I have been able to restore you your 
diamonds under pretence of going down to Naples to dispose of them ; 
but the rest of your property I am afraid you will have to lose. And 
now, Signora, I must bid you good-bye.” 

“Oh, no, Luigi—not like this! Can I do nothing for you? Can I 
not save you from this dreadful life? See—here are my diamonds ; 
take them—they are worth a great deal of money—enough to enable you 
to begin again in some other part of the country, and live honestly and 
happily.” 

Luigi shook his head with a smile. “I am greatly obliged to you, 
Signora,” he said, “but I am in no need of money; and as for ‘this 
dreadful life,’ I mean to abandon it to-morrow. Do you love your hus- 
band?” 

“Of course,” replied she, a little confused by this abrupt change of 
topic. 

Pal thought he looked a little old for you; but he seemed a good- 
natured fellow. Now you must go; it is getting too dark for you to be 
out alone. Good-bye, Annunziata—God bless you! Don’t think of me 
any more.” 

“ But Luigi,” she pleaded through her tears, “you will let me hear 
from you?” 

“No, Signora; it will be better not. You understand that I must 
conceal myself for some time to come.” ‘ 

He turned to go, but suddenly faced about again, took her in his 
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arms, and kissed her gently on the forehead. Then without another 
word, he walked quickly away up the hill. 

Annunziata watched his tall figure striding away in the twilight till 
he was out of sight; and then she picked up her diamonds, and ran back 
to Amalfi. Luigi had not told her that escape from the mountains for 
so well-known a criminal as he had become was almost an impossibility, 
nor had he mentioned that his comrades, on his return to them without 
diamonds or money, would most assuredly put him to death as a traitor. 
But he was himself well aware of both facts, and was glad that it should 
be so—the world having now no attraction left in it strong enough to 
make him wish for life. His body was found, stabbed to the heart, in 
a wood near Ravello, a few days later; by which time the Comte and 
Comtesse de Chagny had, fortunately, left that part of the country. 

The discovery of a murdered man more or less is not, or was not at 
any rate in those days, so unusual an incident in the neighbourhood of 
Amalfi as to create much stir beyond the immediate vicinity ; and it was 
long before Annunziata became aware that when she had parted from 
her former lover on the hill-side, he had left her only to go to his death. 

_M. de Chagny still relates the story of his adventure with the 
brigands of Amalfi, and the romantic generosity with which one of these 
rascals, dazzled by the beauty of the celebrated Vannini, made an ap- 
pointment with her for the purpose of restoring her her diamonds. “It 
was a veritable Claude Duval affair,” says the Count, “and is one of the 
most amusing reminiscences of our delightful Italian journey; but we 
have not been back there since; and as for my wife, she seems to have 
taken the country in horror.” 





Shahspeare’s Greek Dames. 


HE He 


Tue critics of the last century found a curious pleasure in proving that 
Shakspeare was a dunce. It could not be denied that there was some- 
thing in him; but there was a general reluctance to allow that he knew 
anything of books. That he could write was demonstrable, and that he 
could read was beyond doubting; but not much more was allowed him in 
the way of accomplishments. Persons who were not themselves acquainted 
with Italian, as was amply proved by the blunders they committed in 
discussing the matter, easily convinced themselves and their disciples that 
Shakspeare was quite innocent of that language. And so with regard to 
French, it was thought absurd to believe that he had any knowledge of 
French; though to be sure there is in several of his plays an appearance 
of some knowledge of it. Of all symptoms of such a knowledge it was 
not difficult to dispose by the theory that he had a friend who had enjoyed 
superior advantages, and could readily inform him what was the equiva- 
lent for “ finger” and “hand” and.so forth. As to Latin, the University 
men rather resented the notion that he could read his Ovid in the original. 
Shakspeare might have studied and interpreted nature with remarkable 
success ; but art and the great works of art were out of his line. Certainly 
there were endless signs in his writings that their author was possessed 
of some Latinity : but what arguments are considerable when the case is 
prejudged? To entertain fora moment the idea that he was in the slight- 
est possible degree a Greek scholar would have been held the mere wild- 
ness of phantasy. It was even maintained that his knowledge of his 
native tongue was unsound and blundering. In all these respects the 
views of Shakspearian criticism have materially changed. An unbiassed 
inspection of the facts has produced a tendency to believe that Shakspeare 
was not after all such an utter ignoramus. Scholars of note have found 
reasons for concluding that he had some acquaintance with both Italian 
and French, and that Ben Jonson’s famous line— 
And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek— 


is entirely decisive evidence that his attainments in what are specially 
called the classical tongues were of an appreciable amount, considering 
how high was the learned Ben’s standard, and what therefore his “small” 
would represent. As to English, it has been made now fairly clear that 
if Shakspeare knew nothing of that tongue, the whole Elizabethan age 
was in a like condition ; as what were noted as the signs of his ignorance 
are found to be not peculiarities of Shakspeare’s style, but common cha- 
racteristics of our language in the Tudor times, 
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We do not propose to enter here upon the general question. All 
that we wish now to do is to point out two or three possible or probable 
instances of Shakspeare’s knowledge of Greek; though indeed to set forth 
anything new regarding our great master is a rare achievement, and it 
may perhaps turn out that some lynx-eyed commentator has anticipated 
every observation we propose to make. We wish to consider certain 
Greek names that are used by Shakspeare. — 

We may remark, in passing, that Shakspeare’s nomenclature presents 
a subject for study that has by no means yet received the attention it 
deserves. He is never merely servile in following his originals in this 
particular ; but exercises a remarkable independence, sometimes simply 
adopting, sometimes slightly varying, sometimes wholly rejecting the names 
he found in them. It is difficult to imagine that this conduct was merely 
arbitrary and careless. Euphony must of course have had its influence ; 
often there must have occurred other considerations of no trifling interest, 
if only we could discover and understand them. A singular instance of 
a complete re-christening is to be found in Zhe Winter's Tale. The 
material of this play is, as is well known, Robert Greene’s Dorastas and 
Faunia. Here are the two name-lists :— 


The Novel. The Play. The Novel. The Play. 
Pandosto Polixenes. Gavinter Maznvillius., 
Egistus Leontes. Dorastus Florizel. 
Bellaria Hermione. Faunia Perdita. 
Franion Camillo. 


In the older Hamlet—in the 1603 4to—Polonius is called Corambis, 
Corambus in the German Play printed by Mr. Albert Cohn; Claudius 
in the German Play is Erico. Comparing As You Like Jt with its origixal 
—Lodge’s Euphues’ Golden Legacie—in this respect, we find no trace of 
Jacques and Touchstone either in name or personality ; the Orlando we 
know so well is the development of a certain Rosader ; Oliver, Orlando’s 
brother, is Saladyne; Celia is Alinda; but the names Aliena, Phebe, 
Ganymede, Adam, are taken from Lodge without alteration. But we 
cannot here attempt the investigation of this question. We will only say 
that we believe that from a thorough scrutiny of it some valuable light 
might be cast upon Shakspeare and his art. 

To turn to our special business in this paper: some of the most 
noticeable Greek names used by Shakspeare are Apemantus, Sycorax, 
Autolycus, Desdemona—through the Italian, possibly Ophelia, Every one 
of these names, except perhaps Sycorax, was adopted by Shakspeare from 
some older work ; but what we wish to point out is the full intelligence 
and mastery of their sense and associations with which he uses them. 

Of the name Ophelia Mr. Ruskin has spoken with much ingenuity. 
He considers it to be the Greek weAia, “help,” and in its application to 
Polonius’ daughter to have an ironical force. In one point of view 
Ophelia was the cause of the terrible tragedy, in whose wild current she 
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herself too was swept away. She by her weakness, as Lady Macbeth by 
her strength, spread destruction round about her. Not that one is to 
blame her ; she acts according to her nature and capacity, and she can do no 
more. But it is piteous and dreadful to see how vainly her lover turns 
towards her for sympathy and succour. More than once, with his faith 
in humanity well nigh prostrate and all his powers unstrung by suspicion 
and doubt and despair, he would fain find in her some high restorative of 
belief and confidence—some divine elixir to make life livable; he would 
fain find help, but help for him there is none. The name she bears then 
may contain in it an awful irony. And this Shakspeare may have per- 
ceived and felt and acknowledged,— Hamlet was certainly written in a 
period of his life when for some reason or another his soul was vexed and 
embittered within him,—although he did not create the name. -It was his 
characteristic to see the significance of things just as they were put before 
bim, instead of rearranging them in order to express some meaning he 
might wish to give them. That he found the name in the older play— 
the play referred to by Nash in his Preface to Greene’s Menaphon in 
1587, and mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 1594—we can scarcely 
doubt. It does not occur in The Hystorie of Hamblet, the translation 
from Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, which itself derived the story from 
the Historia Danica of Saxo Grammaticus, though there is a curious men- 
tion in it of a lady employed to corrupt Hamlet, who, however, informed 
him of the treason, “as being one that from her infancy loved and 
favoured him.” In the 1603 4to it appears as Ofelia ; the German play 
has it in the shape that is familiar to us. 

A play, remarkable for its Greek nomenclature, is the Winter’s Tale, 
already mentioned on another account—remarkable because there is 
little in the original to suggest or encourage such Hellenism ; see the 
list given above. To the Greek names there recorded may be added, 
Antigonus, Cleomenes, Archidamus, Dion, Autolycus, and Dorcas. We 
may observe that all these names, except perhaps Dorcas and Leontes, 
are found in Plutarch’s Lives. We will say a few words about Autolycus. 

Both the character and thename areentirely of Shakspeare’s invention. 
Whencecame this prince of pedlars and of pickpockets? No doubt the man 
had in some sort been espied and watched by him who has painted him 
for all time—at some Stratford wake, when Mr. Shakspeare of New 
Place was taking Mistress Susanna and her sister Judith to see what was 
to be seen ; or at Bartholomew Fair, as he strolled through it perchance 
with Mr. Benjamin Jonson ; but what a name to give him! Yet it was 
carefully chosen. There was an ancient thief of famous memory called 
Autolycus. His name probably is significant of his nature. It should 
mean All-wolf, Very-wolf, Wolf’s-self. See Hom. Od. xix. 392-8, where 
the old nurse Eurukleia is bathing the feet of the not yet identified 
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Here is Chapman’s rendering of the passage, published in 1616, but, 
probably enough, read and known in a certain circle some years before. 
As the old servant bathes her sovereign’s feet she observes the scar— 

Which witness’d by her eye 
Was straight approv’d. He first received this sore 
As in Parnassus’ tops a white-tooth’d boar 
He stood in chase withal, who'strook him there 
At such time as he lived a sojourner 
With his grandsire Autolycus ; who th’ art 
Of theft and swearing (not out of the heart 
But by equivocation) first adorn’d 
Your witty man withal, and was'suborn’d 
By Jove’s descent, ingenious Mereury, 
Who did bestow it, since so many a'thigh 
Of lambs and kids he had on him bestow'd 
In sacred flames ;. who therefore when he vow'd 
Was ever with him. 

Let us notice, by the way, that-curious addition Chapman makes— 
“ not out of the heart, but by equivocation ”—which there is nothing what- 
ever in the Greek to justify. Evidently the Englishman with his ideas of 
truth-telling, did not appreciate, or understand, the Greek decvorijs, “awful 
cleverness,” “sharpness,” “subtlety.” Again, éxécaoro does not mean 
“ adorn’d,” but “ surpassed.” In the following lines the “ descent ” seems 
to mean descendant, son ; “ Jove’s descent” is Chapman’s equivalent for 
Oed¢ abréc. Turn from the Odyssey to the Winter’s Tale. “My tratfiic is, 
sheets,” says the worthy prig-pedlar ; “when the kite builds, look to 
lesser linen. My father named me Autolycus, who, being as I am 
litter’d under Mercury, was likewise a snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 
We will add that the statement made in the latter sentence about his 
father, must surely be connected with what Autolycus is said by Ovid to 
have been—patrie non degener artis ; see the eleventh book of the Meta- 
morphoses, where is narrated the birth of our light-fingered friend— 
Surtum ingeniosus ad omne. Another point of contact between Shaks- 
peare’s rogue and the ancient one, is that both have a ready gift of self- 
transformation. The ancient is said to have had the power of meta- 
morphosis. And so, in the Winter's Tale, the rogue often changes his 
part. He appears as a shabby, ci-devant valet-—which he is, as the denuded 
victim of thieves, as a most successful pedlar, as a courtier, and lastly as 
a fawning and servile dependant. 

The name Desdemona claims a few words. As Mr. Collier points out, 
that is the only name introduced by Cinthio in the narrative upon which 
Othello is certainly founded (Hecatommithi, Decad. III. Nov. 7), though 
whether Shakspeare read it in the original or a translation must remain 
an open question, the more probable answer at present being that he read 
11—2 
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it in the Italian. In Cintho’s Novel Othello is the Moor, Cassio the 


lieutenant (il capo di squadrone), Iago the ensign or ancient (I’alfiero). 


There can be little doubt, we presume, that the name Desdemona is from 
the Greek dvaéaipwr, “ill-starred,” and its singular fitness for the unfortu- 
nate woman who bears it will need no assertion for those who really 
know the play. Amongst all Shakspeare’s heroines she is emphatically 
} dvodaipwr, “ the ill-starred one.” So lovely, so loving, so accomplished, 
and true and pure, yet perishing so miserably! “Oh, the world hath not 
a sweeter creature ; she might lie by an emperor's side and command 
him tasks... . An admirable musician ; oh, she will sing the savageness 
out of a bear ; of so high and plenteous wit and invention And, 
then, of so gentle a condition!” “Ay, too gentle,” says Evil incarnate 
in the shape of Iago. ‘“ Nay, that’s certain,” replies the poor victim ; 
“but yet the pity of tt, Iago! O Iago, the pity of it, Iago!” For the 
most part Shakspeare delights in tracing the action of the great moral 
laws of the world, and showing how fearful is the penalty of transgression 


—how, as Aischylus has it— 
% vis "AwéAAwv 


4 Tay 4 Zeds 
borepérowvov 
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But sometimes he exhibits a yet more dreadful spectacle—a spectacle 
mysterious, inscrutable, soul-prostrating. It is Fate blind, inexorable, 
rapacious. Desdemona is one of Fate’s choicest victims. Her “ graces 
serve ” her “but as enemies.” Her very virtues bring on her ruin. What 
is most innocent is construed into evidence against her. In obeying the 
best instincts of her clear spirit she excites the evilest suspicions and 
secures the bitterest condemnation. The truth from her lips is turned 
into a lie. In the last Act, when Othello charges her with unfaithful- 
ness, her answers, by an almost incredible infelicity, are, through the very 
purity of her nature, just such as to confirm his detestable impeachment. 
“Let him confess the truth,” she says of Cassio and the handkerchief. 
Oth, He hath confess’d. 

. What, my lord?, 

. That he hath—us‘d thee, 

. How? unlawfully ? 

. Ay. 

. He will not say so. 

. No, his mouth is stopp’d ; 

Honest Iago hath ta’en order for't 
. O! my fear interprets; what, is he dead ? 
. Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 

. Alas! he is betray’d, and I ‘undone. 

. Out, strumpet! weep’st thou for him to my face? 

. O, banish me, my lord, but kill me not! 


Could replies be more unfortunate? She lies in the toils of Fate, and 
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there is no escape for her. “ But yet the pity of it, Iago! O Iago, the 
pity of it, Iago!” We said that this name is from the Greek dvedaipwr, 
“ ijl-starred ;” but we may go further and say it is merely a variation of 
evedatpovia, “ill-starredness.” She is not only unhappy, she is unhappiness 
itself. It should be remembered that in the Italian the name is Desdé- 
mona, not Desdemdna. 
Let us now turn to a name of a very different interest—to Sycorax. 
The name Caliban is, it is fairly certain, a mere metathesis of Cannibal, 
which is itself a corruption of Caribale, of which the English form is 
Caribbee. The name of “my dam’s God” is found in Eden’s History 
of Travayle, in an account of the capture of two Patagonians : “ When 
they felt the shackles fast about their legs, they began to doubt ; but the 
captain did put them in comfort and bade them stand still. In fine, 
when they saw how they were deceived, they roared like bulls, and cried 
upon their great devil Setebos to help them.” Ariel—in the first folio 
the words “an ayrie spirit” stand opposite the name in the list of cha- 
racters—is an old title used in a new sense. In Heywood’s Hierarchie 
of the Blessed Angels, Ariel is the “ Earth’s great Lord ;” and the word, 
as Hunter suggested, may be the same as occurs in Isaiah xxiv. 1, 2, and 
7, where Jerusalem is so called. Sycorax is, we believe, of Shakspeare’s 
own formation. At all events this name has not yet been found occurrent 
elsewhere. And we think the conjecture that it is compounded of the 
Greek cig (i¢ is a variant) and «képag, and is therefore a contraction of 
Syokorax, can scarcely be despised. As both sows and ravens are associ- 
ated with witchcraft and such superstitions, the compound might serve 
not ill to denominate that “foul witch” (Zempest, 1. iii. 258), “ damned 
witch ” (Ib. 263), “ blue-eyed hag” (7b. 268), of whose “ mischiefs mani- 
fold and sorceries terrible to enter human hearing,” and “earthly and 
abhorred commands,” and “ most unmitigable rage,” Prospero speaks with 
such genuine loathing. Notice Caliban’s opening curse :— 
As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both! 


In other plays we find such phrases as “the hateful raven,” “ the fatal 


raven,” “the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge” (Hamlet, 111. ii. 
265) : 












































O it comes o'er my memory 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house 
Boding to all. Othello, rv. i. 20. 











The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Macbeth, 1. v. 39. 






Other illustrations old and new might easily be given. Poe’s description 
of this bird in his well-known poem will occur to every reader :— 


Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the nightly shore. 
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This grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore. 
“ Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil.” 


For the sow, it is not mentioned, indeed, by Caliban among his 
mother’s “ charms,”—“ toads, beetles, bats,”——-but into that foul caldron, 
whose ingredients are catalogued in Macbeth, the first witch bids also— 


Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow. 


Or the mere grossness of the one animal and the supposed malignity 

of the other may be referred to; and so the name Sycorax be designed to 

express a horrid mixture of those two characteristics—something bestial 

and fiendish withal. “ With age and envy ” she “ was grown into a hoop.” 

She had almost lost what human form she once had, and approached in 

semblance the brute whose nature she shared. Prospero speaks of— 
The son that she did Litter here, 


A freckled whelp hag-born, not honour’d with 
A human shape. 


The last name we shall notice is Apemantus in Timon of Athens. 
This name is not found in Barckley’s Discourse of the Felicity of Man, 
but is so in the novel in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, which treats “ of 
the straunge and beastlie nature of Timon of Athens, enemie to mankinde, 
with his death, buriall, and epitaph.” It was no doubt also observed in 
North’s translation of Amyot’s Translation of Plutarch’s Life of Antonine. 
We see, by the way, that that remarkable editor, Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, 
in his edition of Shakespeare’s Library, makes mention of North's Life of 
Timon! All that Plutarch says of Apemantus is comprised in these 
sentences, here quoted from: North’s version :— 

“ Apemantus, wondering at it [his shunning “all other men’s companies 
but the company of young Alcibiades, a bold and insolent youth, whom 
he would greatly feast, and make much of, and kissed him very gladly ”— 
horalero kai karegiret rpoOvpwe |, asked him the cause and what he meant, 
to make so much of that young man alone, and to hate all others. Timon 
answered him, ‘I do it,’ said he, ‘ because 1 know that one day he shall 
do great mischief unto the Athenians.’ This Timon sometimes would 
have Apemantus in his company, because he was much like of his nature 
and his conditions, and also followed him in manner of life. On a time 
when they solemnly celebrated the feasts called Choe of Athens (to wit, 
the feasts of the dead, when they make sprinklings and sacrifices for the 
dead), and that they two then feasted together by themselves, A pemantus 
said unto the other: ‘O here is a trim banquet, Timon.’ Timon 
answered again, ‘yea,’ said he, ‘so thou.wert not here.’ (Tow & ’Azr- 


pavrov gieavroc ‘we Kahér, © Tipwy, ro ovprocioy ior, ‘evye ov,’ gn, 
« pn) wapijc.’) ” ; 

It will be allowed that there is little here to suggest the characterisa- 
tion we find in Shakspeare’s play. It may justly be said that that cha- 
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racterisation is in accordance with that rule of contrast which the great 
dramatist so commonly observes. It was obvious to develope Apemantus 
into the affected, self-conscious, egotistic cynic whose bitterness should by 
its very shallowness make the unfathomed indignation of the genuine 
misanthrope more effectively felt. Apemantus is an impostor. He pro- 
fesses to loathe his kind, and yet is always intruding himself into its 
society. He cannot understand the genuine feeling of which his spite- 
fulness is a mere simulation—the “seva indignatio” que cor lacerat. 
When he hears of Timon’s withdrawal into the cave near the seashore, 
he thinks that Timon too is acting a part. He has not sensibility 
enough to be a good hater—a thorough man-hater. “ Men report,” he 
says to one whom he regards as a sort of would-be rival in his line of 
ferocity— 
Men report 
Thou dost affect my manners, and dost use them. 


The grand distinction between the two characters springs from the 
fact, that the one is a man of noble nature whose trust in humanity has 
been rudely dethroned ; the other, a man of an inferior breed, that has not 
even known anything of sympathy and affection. Timon’s hateisso pathetic 
and so terrible, because he has loved, if not wisely, yet too well. There 
is no denying that he is “ more sinned against than sinning ’—that he is 
dreadfully wronged ; and one cannot wonder, if with his ill-balanced tem- 
perament he rushes into the furthest extremes of acrimony and loathing. 
But Apemantus has no such right to be savage ; he can bring no such 
justifying accusation against the world ; he is more sinning than sinned 
against. 

Fie, thou art a churl: ye’ve got a humour there 
Does not become a man: ‘tis much to blame. 


Now, what we have specially to point out, is the curious way in which 
his very name is indication of the fact that, as compared with Timon 
and whatever license to curse Timon may claim, he is without a griev- 
ance,—is an unwronged man. This is exactly what his name means. 
It is the Greek axhpavroc, meaning literally “un-hurt ”—a word, as we 
learn from Liddell and Scott, used by Homer, Od. xix. 282; by Pindar, 
Ol. viii. end. : 

GAN’ arhpavrov tywv Blotov 

abtots 7’ détor nal méAw— 


and Aischylus, Agam. 378. A noticeable coincidence, and of use for the 
comprehension of the play, if indeed it is not something more. Let us 
now read Timon’s own analysis of Apemantus :— 


Thou art a slave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clasp’d, but bred a dog. 

Hadst thou, like us, from the first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 

To such as may the passive drugs of it 

Freely command, thou wouldst have plunged thyself 
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In general riot ; melted dowa thy youth 

In different beds of lust ; and never learn’d 

The icy precepts of respect, but follow’d 

The sugar’d game before thee. But myself, 

Who had the world as my confectionary— 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment ; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows ;—I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is some burden. 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance ; tim 

Hath made thee hard in it. Why shouldst tuou hate men? 
They never flatter'd thee: what hast thou given? 


In Macbeth the “second murderer” describes himself thus :— 
I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 


We might call him Pemantus, if there was such a word in the Greek 
language. At all events, he makes exactly intelligible what the name 
Apemantus may mean. 


To conclude these remarks, we think it would be rash indeed to infer 
from such considerations as we have laid before our readers that Shak- 
speare was a Greek scholar of any great pretensions. There is nowadays 
s0 much wild theorising about Shakspeare—gentlemen who seem scarcely 
to have read his works through are so ready with their inestimable 
decisions—that we wish to keep well within the limits of our facts. It 
cannot be demonstratively shown that Shakspeare was conscious of the 
curious significancies we have discussed. ‘“ Beware instinct. ... Instinct 
is a great matter.” All we wish to suggest is a probability in some cases 
that he may have been so. But,even if so much cannot be conceded us, we 
venture to hope that the few remarks we have made may be not useless 
for the better understanding of the masterpieces they concern. 














Papal Conclaves. 


——tQe—e 


No elections, we imagine, have ever called into service so much subtlety, 
craft, and diplomacy as those which have made the Popes. As, however, 
it is now twenty-nine years since the occurrence of the last election, it 
may reasonably be suspected that the members of the Sacred College are 
not so well practised in the electioneering arts of the Conclave as those of 
past times, when two elections would take place in a year, and even four 
have been recorded as having taken place in eighteen months. Never- 
theless distinguished Conclavists, as the electioneering agents of the 
Conclave are called, have drawn up treatises on the art of Pope-making— 
founded on and illustrated by their own experience—in which the theory 
of the tactics for managing Conclaves and electing Popes is minutely set 
forth, and which, we may be sure, are not wanting in the library of many 
a Roman cardinal. Originally, as is well known, the clergy and people 
united in the election of the Pope, until Nicholas IT., in 1059, restricted 
the quality of elector to the body of cardinals, and Alexander III, 
in 1179, declared that a majority of two-thirds of their number should 
be necessary for the election of a Pope. The cardinals are of three 
orders—bishops, priests, and deacons. There are, as a rule, six bishops, 
fifty priests, and fourteen deacons. The whole number of the College 
of Cardinals ought not, according to a Bull of Sixtus V., to exceed 
seventy, though the Bull has not been rightly observed; and indeed 
Paul IV. meditated increasing their number to a hundred. The custom 
of locking up the cardinals cum clave, from which the Conclave gets its 
name, dates from the long-contested election of Gregory X., and became 
law by a Bull of that Pope after his election. to the Papacy in 1270. 

The Conclave of Gregory X. lasted two years, during which time the 
Church of Rome was without an infallible head. Clement IV., the 
predecessor of Gregory, died at Viterbo, and the cardinals, not being able 
to agree upon the choice of a successor, were preparing to leave the town, 
when St. Buonaventura, the disciple of St. Francis of Assisi, per- 
suaded the inhabitants to shut their gates, and not to let the cardinals 
go till a Pope was made. The people took the Saint’s advice, and not 
only shut the gates of the town, but set a guard over the cardinals at 
the doors of the palace in which they met, and informed them that they 
could not even leave the palace until they had elected their Pope. 
However, even then the cardinals could come to no agreement; they 
went on from month to month and month to month still voting without 
producing the requisite majority, till one day the Cardinal del Porto 
11—6 
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exclaimed that the Holy Ghost could never come down and inspire their 
choice as long as they had a roof over their heads. The people of Viterbo 
took tbis profane joke seriously and unroofed the palace. This measure, 
again, was still ineffectual, and the cardinals, it seemed, would never have 
arrived at any determination had the device not been hit upon of 
diminishing the supplies of their tables. This measure succeeded. 
Hunger effected more than rain and wind had done, and Gregory X. was 
elected. Gregory X., on his election, issued the Bull that all future 
Popes should be elected in conclave—that is, by any assembly of cardinals 
locked up together and subject to specified restrictions as to diet and 
attendance until the election was over. Everybody shut up in the Con- 
clave is aConclavist, but all Conclavists are not voters. In fact, the word 
Conclavist is more especially applied to the attendants on the cardinals, 
who are of two kinds—those particularly attached to them, two attendants 
to each cardinal, and those who are the genera] functionaries. of the 
Conclave, such as the physician, the notary, the prothonotary, the theo- 
logian, the confessor, the chaplain, and the secretary of the Conclave. 
The Conclavists attached to each cardinal are his private secretaries or 
agents, and as through them most of the intrigues and negociations of 
the Conclave are carried on, a good, astute, wily, and cautious Conclavist 
is of invaluable assistance to his cardinal. I+ will thus be seen that if 
the body of the cardinals in conclave be sixty in number, the whole body 
of Conclavists who must remain shut up together till election will be close 
upon two hundred; and the inconvenience of such a life, especially at 
certain times of the year, must be very considerable. The Conclave is now 
ordinarily held in a wing of the Palace of the Vatican, which is arranged 
for this purpose in separate cells. Each cardinal has an apartment 
composed of two cells, one for himself and one for his Conclavists. Each 
cell is numbered, and the numbers of the cells are drawn for by lot by 
all the cardinals before entering into conclave. After this they furnish 
them as they please, and the furniture of the-cell of the Pope elect 
belongs by custom to the first who can lay hands on it after his election, 
and therefore generally falls, of course, to his own Conclavists. The 
windows which may happen to be in each cell are walled up, and when 
the gate of the Conclave is closed, the Dean of the Conclave keeps its keys 
inside ; and the Marshal of the Conclave, whose office is hereditary in the 
princely house of Savelli, keeps the keys without. At the gate of the 
Conclave, however, there is a wicket (rota) which is carefully watched by 
five Papal masters of the ceremonies, by the foreign ambassadors, and 
sometimes by delegates of the city of Rome. All the meals of the car- 
dinals are passed through this wicket, and communications from or to the 
cardinals pass likewise through this wicket, and are subjected to the 
scrutiny of its guardians, who stop all unlicensed communications. When 
the bell of the Capitol announces the death of the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
Cardinal Camerlingo goes to inspect the body of the Pope, and to take 
the fisherman’s ring from his finger, while the Dean of the Sacred College 
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sends out the summonsesfor the Conclave. The Conclave does not begin 
till the obsequies of the late Pope are over—ten days after his decease— 
previously to which time, however, the cardinals meet in congregation 
and swear to observe the Pontifical institutions. On the tenth day after 
the decease of the Pope the cardinals hear High Mass at St Peter's, and 
then go in procession to enter into conclave, singing the Veni Creator. 
They pass on their way through two lines of Roman people, who give 
them advice, or jokes, or threats, or prayers, according to the humour of 
the day. On the first day the cardinals have liberty to return home to 
dine, if they will; but at one o’clock the bell of the Conclave is rung, by 
orders of the Dean, for all visitors to depart ; at two o’clock the second 
signal is given, and at three the great door is shut, not to be opened again 
till the Conclave is over, except that a cardinal who has not entered the 
Conclave may do so at any time. There is a way from the Conclave to 
the Capella Paolina, and in that chapel, on the morrow of the tenth day, 
the whole body of the Conclavists, or attendants of the cardinals, are 
passed in review previous to the Conclave. The cardinals must each 
dine alone in his own cell till the Pope is elected. There are three 
methods of election—election by compromise, by adoration, and by ballot. 
In the election -by compromise the cardinals, if unable to agree, nominate 
one or more members of their hody to designate the new Pope. Election 
by adoration or acclamation takes place when a number of the cardinals, 
amounting to two-thirds at least, acclaim the Pope without preliminary 
ballot. The ballot, however, is the method now regularly adopted, and 
the method of taking it has been fixed by Gregory XV. and Urban VIII. 
Two-thirds of the votes of the cardinals present are, as we have said, 
necessary for election, and the vote is secret. The act of voting is per- 
formed in the Capella Paolina, and the votes are taken twice a day. 
Each cardinal writes on a little table in the corner of the chapel the 
name of the Pope he would elect in a feigned hand in the centre of the 
voting-ticket. The voting-tickets are of an oblong form, prepared 
according to the directions of the Bull of Gregory XV. In thecentre of it 
are the printed words “ Eligo in summum Pontificium R™ D. nomine D. 
Cardin.,” after which the voter inscribes the name of the Pope he would 
elect. The ticket is so made that the ends above and below these words 
can be folded down and sealed, leaving the centre inscription visible. 
In the upper fold the writer signs his name, and then seals down the fold 
with a small seal which each voter has expressly made for this purpose, 
and which he prevents others from seeing. Within the lower fold he 
writes a motto in Latin from the Bible and a number, and this he seals 
up likewise. The cardinal then folds the ticket in two without again 
sealing it and approaches the altar, on which is placed a chalice covered 
with a paten. At the foot of the altar the voter lifts up his hand and 
exhibits the ticket between his thumb and finger. He then kneels and 
prays for a moment, after which he takes oath that he is about to elect 
him whom, according to God, he thinks ought to be elected: he then puts 
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the ticket on the paten and slips it from thence into the chalice, which 
he covers up. Then he makes anew a reverence before the altar and 
returns to his place. If the cardinal is infirm and cannot walk, one of 
the scrutators goes to his place to receive the ticket on the paten, after 
the cardinal has taken the prescribed oath. If he is sick in his cell three 
cardinals appointed for that purpose go to his cell with a closed box— 
like a money box—to receive his vote and bring it to the chapel. When 
all the cardinals have voted, the three scrutators, who are chosen by lot 
each day among the cardinals, carry the chalice covered with the paten 
to the middle of the chapel. They turn the voting-tickets out on the 
paten and count them and commence the scrutiny. The first scrutator 
takes a ticket and opens it, and reads in a low voice the name of the 
cardinal written thereon, and passes the ticket on to the second scrutator, 
who reads it in the same way and passes it on to the third. The third 
scrutator proclaims in a loud voice the name inscribed on each ticket as 
handed to him, and as he does this the cardinals, who are all seated in 
their places, with a printed list of all the members of the Sacred College 
before them on paper.ruled with red lines, score one by one the votes 
obtained by each cardinal, and the third scrutator files the tickets as he 
receives them on a string. If any cardinal has received two-thirds of the 
votes of those present in conclave, he is Pope. Papa factus est. If 
no one unites this number they pass immediately to the ballot of the 
per accessum, to the second turn of the ballot. In the ballot per 
accessum each cardinal has the faculty of voting anew for a different 
candidate from the one for whom he voted the first time, and for this 
purpose, by the aid of the number and his motto from the Bible, the scru- 
tator examines his first ticket in order to see that he does not vote twice 
for the same cardinal. If in this second round of the ballot any cardinal 
gets a number of votes which are sufficient when added to the number 
he obtained in the first round to make up two-thirds, he is a Pope; and 
generally the Popes are elected in the second round. After each in- 
effectual scrutiny the voting-papers are burnt, and the populace of Rome 
have sometimes divined that the election of the Pope has been completed 
by the non-appearance of the smoke from the chimney of the Conclave, 
which they watch every day at the appointed hour of voting in the morn- 
ing. But at last the Sacred College has decided. The Pope has been 
chosen. Papam habemus ; Papa factus est. There he sits still among 
the cardinals, pale with emotion ; those who are near him retire to a dis- 
tance ; all fall upon their knees, they arise and encircle him. The Dean 
and the senior cardinal priest approach him and ask if he accepts the 
dignity, and what name he will take. The Pope elect consents and gives 
out the name under which he will be known as Pope. He is led behind 
the altar, where Pontifical robes of white are in readiness, and the slippers 
embroidered with the cross of gold. He is placed in the chair of St. Peter. 
The Cardinal and Dean kneel and kiss his foot and his right hand ; the 
Pope lifts them up and kisses them on both cheeks (osculum pacis). The 
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other cardinals follow and chant “Ecce sacerdos magnus.” This is the 
ceremony of the first adoration. After this the Dean, preceded by the 
sacristans and the cross, proceeds to the loggia of St. Peter and an- 
nounces to the assembled people the name of theirnew Pope. “ Annuntio 
vobis gaudium magnum, habemus Pontificem eminentissimum et re- 
verendissinum Dominum—N.N. quisibi nomen imposuit—M.M..,” after 
which the cannons of the Castle of St. Angelo salute their new master, 
and the bells of Rome ring throughout the city, while the house of the 
new Pope is thrown open to feast all comers. The Pope is then anew 
placed on the altar, and the cardinals proceed ‘to a second adoration, 
after which he is carried from the Capella Paolina to St. Peter's, and 
adored by the cardinals there a third time, and with the mitre on his head 
he gives benediction to the people. He then descends from the altar and 
is carried in a chair to the Vatican. In the evening the streets of the 
Papal capital are illuminated, and a display of fireworks inaugurates the 
new reign. 


II. 


As has been said, in no electioneering contests since the beginning of 
time has such subtlety of strategy and tactics been displayed as in the 
Conclaves. 

The Court of Rome has always been considered an unrivalled 


school for fine diplomacy, and the wily old cardinal, with the bland ex- 
terior of the dove, has interiorly all the stealthy, gliding wisdom of the 
serpent. Nor have the contests for the Papacy and the Conclaves 
been always carried on in quiet fashion. Often in the middle of the 
night have the shouts and clamour of rival factions been heard by the 
guards without, as was especially the case in the election of Pius V. 
For crises grow up from time to time in the Conclave; each party is 
afraid that their adversaries will make the Pope without them, and 
they pass the night in watchfulness, suspicious of every movement on the 
part of their opponents. Treatises have, as has been said, been written by 
ancient Conclavists, such as Azzolino, Lottino, Gaultiero, on the art of 
managing Conclaves, and are excellent subjects for diplomatic study. 
The cardinals may be divided into four classes—(1) those recognised as 
papabils at present or for the future—that is, cardinals with a present 
or future chance of the Papacy ; (2) the cardinals who are recognised as 
the heads of factions—the cardinal nephews of the last Pope, and the 
cardinals of his creation, his creatures as they are called; (3) cardinal 
princes, or cardinals nearly allied to royal houses; (4) cardinals who 
are simple electors. The factions in the Conclave are made up of the 
‘factions of France, Spain, Italy, and Austria, the faction of the nephews 
and creatures of the deceased Pope, and the faction of neutral cardinals, 
who are independent. The factions of Spain, France, and Austria are 
necessarily not now so strongly marked as in former times, when these 
countries contended for the empire of Europe; nevertheless, in the case 
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of a new election at the present time the Italian faction will undoubtedly 
play a great part. As for the faction of the nephews and creatures of the 
deceased Popes, this, too, is not of such importance as was once the 
case, since nepotism is no longer practised in the shameful fashion of 
former times; when it did exist its main object naturally was to get 
such a Pope elected as would not inquire too nicely into the affairs of 
the last Papacy, but allow all sinecures and favours and dignities to 
remain with those on whom they had been bestowed. This faction rarely 
made any effort to get a Pope elected from their own members, since the 
Sacred College made it almost an invariable rule to break with the 
system and connections of the late Pope, so that the papal bounties might 
be diverted into fresh channels. The aim of each cardinal naturally was, 
first, to get himself elected Pope if possible, and next, if that were not 
possible, to get such a Pope elected as would confer upon him the greatest 
amount of advantage with the least prospect of disfavour. What 
promises would a Borgia not be willing to make to the one lacking vote 
necessary for the assumption of the tiara ? 

When Spain and Austria had large possessions in Italy, the object of 
each Power was not only to have a Pope who should serve their own 
policy, but also to have one of feeble character, who would give 
them no trouble in the Peninsula in respect of their own dependencies 
there. France desired a Pope naturally of opposite leaning, yet without 
too much of that zeal of which M. de Talleyrand had a horror, so that 
she might escape as far as possible from Ultramontane influence. The 
chiefs of factions play a great réle in the Conclave, their object being 
continually to keep their party together and to break up that of their 
adversary, so as to ensure the due number of votes to a candidate of 
their own nomination. Their usual plan is to keep artfully back the 
candidate whom they would fain impose upon the Conclave till the most op- 
portune moment; therefore their first precautionary measure was to assure 
themselves of the exclusion of the candidate whom they would wish to 
keep out of the Papacy. For this reason the chief of a faction will often 
at first put up mere men of straw, who will not, he is sure, be elected, 
in order to get them to form what are called the “ parties of exclusion,” 
which are leagues against particular candidates. As it can reasonably 
be supposed, the parties into which the Conclave finds itself divided at 
starting have been prepared outside the Conclave. In former times the 
monarchs and princes of Europe tried every diplomatic mancuvre and 
art of seduction, with a liberal addition of gifts and promises, to win over a 
party of the cardinals to their side, so as to form a compact body on whom 
they could rely, 

When the Conclave, nevertheless, has once met, however strictly the 
parties may at first hold together, yet the intensity of present hopes and 
fears has soon a dissolving effect, and a small incident in the Conclave 
will often assume a prodigious importance, and operate marvellously on 
the voting, while motives which were all-powerful without lose their 
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force within the walls of the Conclave. In the seclusion and rigour of 
the Conclave life small grievances, the want of address of one cardinal 
or the neglect of another, a mere oversight or a trifling mistake, assume. 
gigantic proportions ; past favours and promises are forgotten in the 
absorption of the moment, and the candidate who was rejected yesterday 
may be accepted to-day by acclamation ; for defection is often contagious 
in the Conclave, and a crowd of cardinals sufficient to form the necessary 
majority may be carried away by a sudden impulse. It has even happened 
that a body of eardinals would be carried away by such an impulse in 
the middle of the night and bring their Pope down to the chapel, and 
that their brother cardinals, on hearing of the fact, would rush from their 
beds in their night-dresses in order not to be behindhand in adoring the 
new Pope. 

Tn all these internal measures of the Conclave the Conclavists or at- 
tendants of each cardinal are of great use; they are ever on the watch, 
noting narrowly the movements, the interviews, the change of features, 
and the expressions of the opponents of their own cardinal, .and not 
omitting to keep an eye on those of his own party. It is the business 
of the Conclavist to take note of every whisper and feel every breath 
of air in the Conclave, and report his observations to his master. But 
whatever is done, whether it be done by Conclavist, papable or other 
cardinal, should be done with perfect courtesy, both as regards friend 
and foe ; nothing is more dangerous than to let your adversary think you 
despise him, for his increased enmity will double his activity, and you may, 
moreover, still have need to approach him in the way of compromise. 
If the conduct of the chief of a faction requires subtle circumspection, 
still more is this the case with the papable cardinal ; his first care 
is not to expose himself at all, and therefore he puts himself forward as 
little as possible ; he affects a modest and indifferent air. Patience is an 
indispensable virtue in such a candidate, which no discovery of treacherous 
dealing on the part of friends, nor any cause of irritation coming frora his 
enemies, should disturb for an instant; he must learn to watch and to wait, 
and to endure without discouragement, and wear the same smile of content 
under the gaze of envious and prying eyes at every passing discomfiture. 
But from the chiefs of factions, if they would carry their own man to 
the Papacy, hardly less dexterity of conduct is expected. Above all and 
the chief of chiefs is the nephew of the last Pope ; he has a difficult game 
to play. Accustomed to adulation, and often to a share of sovereign 
power, he must learn at once to dispense with all the homage and 
Obsequiousness to which he has been habituated, and the first Conclave in 
which he sits will determine his future. He can trust to no one; he 
must himself sound the depth of the conscience of each cardinal. Of all 
those created during the late Pontificate he probably knows more than 
anybody else the reasons which decided their nomination to the cardi- 
nalate, their social and financial position and their intellectual worth, their 
family and social relations, their public and private characters, what 
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prospects are to be looked for from their gratitude and the depth of 
their religious feeling. As for conversation, the chief of a faction will 
enter into that merely for the sake of discovering the secrets of others 
and disguising his own ; silence is for him often more significant than 
words, and clumsy dissimulation is easily to be seen through. The 
first care of the chief of a faction, then, is to study his own party, after 
which he proceeds to study that of his adversaries. This man is to be 
avoided as dangerous ; another may be won by fair words ; another may 
be induced by promises to desert; another, perhaps fearful and un- 
decided, may be marked out as likely to yield at the last moment. If he 
is briefly informed that the election of the Pope is about to take place, 
and is certain without him, he will be troubled all of a sudden, and 
will most probably vote with precipitation in the desired fashion. But 
as a rule, as we have said, the cardinal chief of a faction keeps back the 
name of the cardinal whom he especially desires to elect until the last 
moment. He begins by proposing one cardinal after another who have 
small chance of success, and then when the Conclave is tired out, when 
the chance of the required number of votes seems desperate, he puts forth 
his man and manages to set forth the superior qualities which he pos- 
sesses over previous candidates; he distributes with sagacity and tact 
among his partisans the parts to be played in each, and puts forth all 
the resources at his command with energy and promptitude. All the 
previous candidates in such case will but have been mere experiments— 
straws tossed up to see which way the wind blows. However, to play 
this game without danger and with success it must be seen at once that 
the most artful diplomacy is necessary ; the trick is a well-known one, and 
will be suspected without the exercise of supreme discretion, and in case 
of premature suspicion of his real game the vanity of the cardinals thus 
used as experiments will be wounded, and the activity and mistrust 
of the opposite parties dangerously increased. Every evening each 
cardinal chief makes a sort of review of his partisans, and endeavours to 
appreciate from their reports, looks, and movements what is the present 
state of the atmosphere of the Conclave. Nothing, however small, but 
becomes a sign and index of the state of the Conclave mind in the 
judgment of a competent cardinal chief. Like the veteran leader of a 
herd of deer on the mountain-side, he scents the approach of danger in 
the slightest breeze, and an innocent, quite secondary question becomes 
for his purpose like one of the delicately prepared test-papers of the 
chemist ; he makes use of it to sound the condition of the opinions about 
him. One of the most crafty devices invented in the management of 
the Conclave has been to force your man as a conjuror does a card on the 
choice of the opposite party, and get him to be proposed by them, as though 
he were the object of their own free choice. This has succeeded several 
times. The most effectual way of managing this is to contrive that the 
cardinal you wish to be named shall seem to be presented to the opposite 
party out of courtesy and not out of necessity. The Cardinal Farnese, who, 
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of though never’ Pope himself, made the Popes in five different Conclaves, 

ll and was a master in the art of managing Conclaves, contrived to force his 

rs favourite on the opposite chief in the Conclave which named Gregory 

n XIII. precisely in the way we have suggested of a conjuror forcing his 

e card. After various unsuccessful tentatives he proposed to the Cardinal iat 
or Alessandrino that he should select the Pope out of three whom Farnese ha | 
re should name. Alessandrino, who was beginning to tire of Conclave [ ' 
y confinement and solitary feeding, accepted the proposal, and Farnese iu 
1- named Buoncompagni and two others. As the two other cardinals i 
6 named with Buoncompagni had much less chance of succeeding than ih 
e, Buoncompagni, Alessandrino chose him, and Buoncompagni became he 
d Pope under the title of Clement XIII. And Alessandrino seemed to a 
it have the merit of electing Farnese’s own candidate. In such nice play a 
e as this it is clear that universal, unfailing politeness is your best ally. 

st Even to your most inveterate enemies be civil and polite to the last 

e degree ; you can thus always approach them and make one of them at 

n any time. Above all, do not let even the least influential member of 

h the Conclave see that you set small value on him; all violence, all signs 

j- of discontent at temporary defeat, all rudeness of attack, and all 

ti obstinacy must be carefully disregarded. Azzolini among other Con- 

ll claves cites two which he considers models of dexterous management ; 

e one was that of Gregory XIV. Azzolini draws from it the moral that 

- if your adversaries keep on persisting in voting in a body for a man of 

y bad antecedents, the way to frighten them off from their choice is to put 

t forward a candidate of a worse character. They will hesitate at once in 

d their votes, and fear will have more effect upon them than probity of 

e purpose, and they will end by putting forward a better man. In the 

1s Conclave which named Gregory XIII. the Spanish cardinals kept on 

st backing Cardinal Paleotto—a very dark horse indeed—till Cardinal 

h Montalto backed the Cardinal of Verona, a still darker one, against 

0 them, and then the Spaniards abandoned their game on Paleotto. The 

it other Conclave was that of Marcello II., but Marcello had the advantage 

it of a little knot of firm friends. These collected together in secret with 

e the list of all the cardinals in their hands; they discussed each cardinal 

a one by one, considered his career, his present position, and how and by 

n whom he could be won over. When every cardinal had been thoroughly 

8 discussed, and the ways of bringing him over, each member of this secret 

e inner Conclave chose his own man to attack, and among them all they 

it conducted affairs with such skill and secresy that Marcello was elected. 

of Azzolini considers this Conclave a masterpiece. 

e 

h 

1 Ill. 

e A thing of wiles and stratagems, we see, and of incalculable subtlety, 

e is the Conclave ; this, however, will be made still clearer by example. 






Let us take the case of the election of Eugene IV., which was an instance 
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of how over-finessing may spoil the game of the whole body of cardinals 


at once. 
Martin V., of whom the boys at Florence sung under his windows— 


Papa Martino 
Non vale un quattrino, 


had died on February 20, 1430. All Italy was at war. The States of the 
Church were overrun with invading armies, and everywhere in Europe 
things were in a critical way. A Pope of energy, it was agreed on by 
the Sacred College, was required by events. A Roman party intrigued 
in favour of the Cardinal Colonna; a Venetian party intrigued in favour 
of the Cardinal del Porto; a Florentine party wanted the Cardinal Orsini; 
and the Spanish party wanted the Cardinal San Paolo. There was but one 
cardinal about whom all were agreed as utterly unfit for the Papacy, and 
this was the Cardinal Condolinieri. The Conclave met on this occasion in 
the convent of Santa Maria della Minerva; and the factions of Orsini 
and Colonna, of Florence and of Rome, since they could not agree upon 
the Pope to be elected, desired to gain time, in order to come to an ar- 
rangement. The Bulls, however, required that two ballots should be taken 
each day ; and the cardinals, therefore, of each faction looked about for a 
man to whom they could give their votes for a few times without danger. 
Each faction, without the knowledge of the other, by a sort of unanimous 
spirit of contempt fixed upon the Cardinal Condolinieri, and Condoli- 
nieri was unanimously elected in the very first round of the ballot. Here 
were the artificers all caught in their own snare with a vengeance. Condo- 
linieri became Pope Eugene IV. The election of Nicholas V. took place 
on the death of Eugene IV., on February 23, 1447. The Conclave was on 
that occasion prepared in the sleeping-chambers of the Dominican convent 
of Minerva. The cells of the cardinals were made, not of wood, but of 
cloth, and they were lit up with tapers. The cardinals were on this 
occasion only eighteen in number ; twelve votes were therefore necessary 
for election. The Romans again desired for Pope the Cardinal Prosper 
Colonna. In the first turn of the ballot Prosper Colonna had ten votes, 
and his election seemed almost sure. On the second day of the Conclave 
the Cardinal still possessed his ten votes in the ballot of that. day, but 
two more votes were wanted ; if he could obtain them in a second turn 
of the ballot he was Pope. The French faction then got up and ad- 
dressed the cardinals, exposing the critical state of Rome and the neces- 
sity of a speedy decision. “Since the Cardinal Colonna has ten votes, 
let us make him Pope. If but one cardinal rises to vote another will 
follow.” After some hesitation Thomas de Sarzana, Cardinal of Bologna, 
who had already three votes given to him, got up to vote for Colonna. 
The Cardinal of Otranto stopped him, saying, “ Wait; don’t bein a hurry. 
We are doing a great thing; we see so little when we see quickly.” The 
Cardinal of Aquileia cried out, in a rage, “ What thou sayest is to prevent 
Colonna from winning.” The Cardinal of Bologna said, “ You are right, 
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Cardinal of Otranto. I will vote for whom you please.” “I will vote for 
you, then, Cardinal of Bologna,” cried Otranto. “I will follow you,” 
said the Cardinal of Aquileia. “ And I, too,” cried another, till eleven votes 
were counted, when the Cardinal of San Sisto arose and said, “ And I, 
Thomas of Sarzana, make thee Pope on this day, which is the vigil of St. 
Thomas.” The windows of the Conclave were then opened, and the 
Cardinal Colonna announced the new Pope to the multitude under the 
name of Nicholas V. 

After the death of Nicholas V., in 1455, Calistus III. was Pope for 
two years, and died ; and another Conclave was formed, which resulted 
in the election of A®neas Sylvius Piccolomini, who took the title of 
Pius II. This Conclave met in the Apostolical Palace, near St. Peter's, 
where there were two blocks of buildings with chapels. In the one cells 
were made for the cardinals; in the other were constructed chambers 
for deliberation and for the ballot. 

The cardinals in conclave amounted again to eighteen; the necessary 
majority was therefore twelve. The Cardinal de Rohan, the candidate 
of the French faction, on the second day obtained eleven votes. Efforts 
were made in the course of the following night to induce Piccolomini to 
vote for the Cardinal de Rohan ; but he refused, and called together the 
Ttalian cardinals, and exhorted them to frustrate the machinations of 
the French party, upon which seven of the Italian cardinals at once 
offered him their votes. On the morrow it so happened that the 
Cardinal de Rohan was himself a scrutator of the ballot, and as Piccolo- 
mini was descending from the altar after voting, the Cardinal de Rohan 
said to him, “ Have you given me your vote?” “ What matters it what 
such a worm as I do?” replied Piccolomini; and it was found on 
examination of the tickets that Piccolomini had nine votes and Rohan 
‘only six. Then came the time for the per accesswm. The cardinals 
took their places in silence, watching each other with anxiety. Rohan 
crumpled the lace fringe of his rochet ; Piccolomini made cocked hats of 
paper, fixing on the undecided cardinals looks in which were expressed 
an infinity of promises. Rodrigo Borgia replied to one of these looks, 
and got up and said, “Cardinalem accedo, I give you my vote;” 
and then dead silence and anxiety came again upon the assembly. 
Piccolomini had ten votes. Two cardinals, in order to prolong matters, 
got up and left the hall. But the ruse was of no avail ; another cardinal 
rose and gave his vote to Piccolomini. But one more vote was wanting. 
The tension of expectation was universal when the Cardinal Colonna 
rose. Both Rohan and Bessarion pulled him by his robe to stay him— 
one on each side—but without avail, for Colonna cried out from his seat, 
“Et ego Senensem cardinalem accedo, papam facio!” (“And I too 
give my vote to the Cardinal of Sienna, and make him Pope! ”) 

It was, however, in the middle and towards the end of the six- 
teenth century that the art of managing Conclaves was brought to the 
greatest pitch of perfection and art. Spain and Austria and France 
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were then contending for the supremacy of Europe. The Farneses and 
the Medicis were disputing for preponderance in Italian affairs, and the 
College of Cardinals were so much increased in number by the nomina- 
tion of successive Popes—one of whom, Clement VIII., created fifty 
cardinals—that sometimes the Conclave consisted of fifty or sixty 
members. 

Moreover, from September 1590 to January 1592, for a space of 
sixteen months, the Conclave was almost en permanencz; for the 
Sacred College was summoned together four times during that period, 
four Popes dying within its limits. The first Pope elected during 
this time, Urban VII., was made Pope on September 15, and he died 
on the 27th of the same month. Gregory XIV. lived only ten months 
after his election. Innocent IX. was Pope but one month, while 
Clement VIII., the last elected of the four, lived fourteen years; after 
which Leo XI. was elected by the Conclave, and was Pope only twenty- 
one days. 

Most of these Conclaves were battles fought out with intense ardour 
on both sides; not only ruse and cunning and stratagems of every kind 
were brought into play, but force itself was occasionally made use of to 
drag along a recalcitrant cardinal. The chief actor in these Conclaves 
was Cardinal Montalto, the nephew of Sixtus V., and Montalto gene- 
rally succeeded in getting his candidates seated in the Papal chair. A 
minute study of these Conclaves could not be made without diverging far 
and wide and diving deep into the troubled stream of European politics ; 
but even a cursory inspection of them teaches one thing—that it is for 
the most part beyond the power of all calculation to divine beforehand 
who will be the Pope of a Conclave. If you put fifty eels into a basket, 
he would be a bold man who would wager on any particular eel getting 
a firm place on the top of bis fellow. Indeed, for the most part the 
Pope who has been the least thought of before the Conclave has come 


out Pope after it. 














The Old Stonemason. 
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A sSHOWERY day in early spring— 
An old man and a child 

Are seated near a scaffolding 

Where marble blocks are piled. 







His clothes are stain’d by age and soil, 








As hers by rain and sun; 
He looks as if his days of toil 
Were very nearly done. 








To eat his dinner he had sought 
A staircase proud and vast, 
And here the duteous child had brought 
His scanty noon repast. 









A worn-out workman needing aid ;— 
A blooming child of light ;— 

The stately palace steps ;—all made 

A most pathetic sight. 









I had sought shelter from the storm, 
And saw this lowly pair, 

But none could see the Shining Form 
That watch’d beside them there. 

FREDERICK LOCKER. 







The Band of Etbhelberta, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tue ENGLISH CHANNEL.—NORMANDY. 


=f \N. Monday morning the little 
steamer Speedwell made her ap- 


pearance round the promontory by 
Knollsea Bay, to take in passen- 
gers for the transit to Cherbourg. 
Breezes the freshest that could 
blow without verging on keenness 
flew over the quivering deeps and 
shallows; and the sunbeams 
pierced every detail of barrow, 
path, and rabbit-run upon the 
lofty convexity of down and waste 
which shut in Knollsea from the 
world to the west. 
They left the pier at eight 
o'clock, taking at first a short 
easterly course to avoid a sinister ledge of limestones jutting from the water 
like crocodile’s teeth, which first obtained notoriety in English history 
through being the spot whereon a formidable Danish fleet went to pieces 
a thousand years ago. At the moment that the Speedwell turned to 
enter upon the direct course, a schooner-yacht, whose sheets gleamed like 
bridal satin, loosed from a remoter part of the bay: continuing to bear 
off, she cut across the steamer’s wake, and took a course almost due 
southerly, which was precisely that of the Speedwell: The wind was 
very favourable for the yacht, blowing a few points from north in a 
steady pressure on her quarter, and having been built with every modern 
appliance that shipwrights could offer, the schooner found no difficulty 
in getting abreast, and even ahead, of the steamer, as soon as she had 
escaped the shelter of the hills. 

The more or less parallel courses of the vessels continued for some 
time without causing any remark among the people on board the 
Speedwell. At length one noticed the fact, and another; and then it 
became the general topic of conversation in the group upon the bridge, 
where Ethelberta, her hair getting frizzed and her cheeks carnationed by 
the wind, sat upon a camp-stool looking towards the prow. 
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“ She is bound for Guernsey,” said one. “In half an hour she will 
put about for a more westerly course, you'll see,” 

“She is not for Guernsey or anywhere that way,” said an acquaint- 
ance, looking through his glass. “If she is out for anything more than 
a morning cruise, she is bound for our port. I should not wonder if she 
is crossing to get stocked, as most of them do, to save the duty on her 
provisions.” 

“Do you know whose yacht it is?” 

“T do not.” 

Ethelberta looked at the light leaning figure of the pretty schooner, 
which seemed to skate along upon one side of her bilge and make shavings 
of all the sea that touched her. She at first supposed, that this might be 
the yacht Neigh had arrived in at the end of the previous week, for she 
knew that he came as one of a yachting-party, and she had noticed no 
other boat of that sort in the bay since his arrival. But as all his party 
had gone ashore and not yet returned, she was surprised to see the pos- 
sible vessel here. To add to her perplexity, she could not be positive, 
now that it came to a real nautical query, whether the craft of Neigh’s 
friends had one mast or two, for she had caught but a fragmentary view 
of the top-sail over the apple-trees. 

“Ts that the yacht which has been lying at Knollsea for the last few 
days?” she inquired of the master of the Speedwell, as soon as she had 
an opportunity. 

The master warmed beneath his copper-coloured rind. “QO no, miss ; 
that one you saw was a cutter—a smaller boat altogether,” he replied. 
“Built on the sliding-keel principle, you understand, miss—and red 
below her water-line, if you noticed. This is Lord Mountclere’s yacht— 
the Fawn. You might have seen her re’ching in round Saint Lucas’ 
Leap this morning afore we started.” 

“ Lord Mountclere’s ?” 

“ Yes—a nobleman of this neighbourhood. But he don’t do so much 
at yachting as he used to in his younger days. I believe he’s aboard this 
morning, however.” 

Ethelberta now became more absorbed than ever in their ocean 
comrade, and watched its motions continually. The schooner was con- 
siderably in advance of them by this time, and seemed to be getting by 
degrees out of their course. She wondered if Lord Mountclere could be 
really going to Cherbourg: if so, why had he said nothing about the trip 
to her when she spoke of her own approaching voyage thither? The 
yacht changed its character in her eyes; losing the indefinite interest of 
the unknown, it acquired the charm of a riddle on motives, of which the 
alternatives were, had Lord Mountclere’s journey anything to do with 
her own, or had it not? Common probability pointed to the latter sup- 
position ; but the time of starting, the course of the yacht, and recollec- 
tions of Lord Mountclere’s homage, suggested the more extraordinary 


possibility. 
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She went across to Cornelia. “The man who handed us on board— 
didn’t I see him speaking to you this morning?” she said. 

“O yes,” said Cornelia. ‘He asked if my mistress was the popular 
Mrs. Petherwin ?” 

“ And you told him, I suppose?” 

— 

“ What made you do that, Cornelia !” 

“T thought I might: I couldn’t help it. When I went through the 
toll-gate, such a gentlemanly-looking man asked me if he should help me 
carry the things to the end of the pier; and as we went on together he 
said he supposed me to be Mrs. Petherwin’s maid. I said, ‘Yes.’ The 
two men met afterwards, so there would ha’ been no good in my denying 
it to one of ’em.” 

“ Who was this gentlemanly person ?” 

“T asked the other man that, and he told me one of Lord Mount- 
clere’s upper servants. I knew then there was no harm in having 
been civil to him. He is well-mannered, and talks splendid language.” 

“That yacht you see on our right hand is Lord Mountclere’s pro- 
perty. If I do not mistake, we shall have her closer by-and-by, and you 
may meet your gentlemanly friend again. Be careful how you talk to 
him.” 

Ethelberta sat down, thought of the meeting at Coomb Castle, of the 


dinner-party at Mr. Doncastle’s, of the strange position she had there 
been in, and then of her father. She suddenly reproached herself for 
thoughtlessness ; for in her pocket lay a letter from him, which she had 
taken from the postman that morning at the moment of coming from the 
door, and in the hurry of embarking had forgotten ever since. Opening 
it quickly, she read :— 


“My DEAR ETHELBERTA, 

“Your letter reached me yesterday, and I called round at 
Connaught Crescent in the afternoon, as you wished. Everything is 
going on right there, and you have no occasion to be anxious about 
them. I do not leave town for another week or two, and when I am 
gone there will be Sol and Dan left, if your mother and Gwendoline 
want any help: so that you need not hurry back on their account. 

“T have something else to tell you, which is not quite so satisfactory, 
and it is this that makes me write at once; but do not be alarmed. It 
began in this way. A few nights after the dinner-party here I was 
determined to find out if there was any truth in what you had been 
told about that boy, and having seen Menlove go out as usual after dark, 
I followed her. Sure enough, when she had got into the park, up came 
master Joe, smoking a cigar. As soon as they had met I went towards 
them, and Menlove, seeing somebody draw nigh, began to edge off, when 
the blockhead said, ‘Never mind, my love; it is only the old man.’ 
Being very provoked with both of them, though she was really the most 
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to blame, I gave him some smart cuts across the shoulders with my cane, 
and told him to go home, which he did with the flea in his ear, a 
rascal. I believe I have cured his courting tricks for some little time. 

“Well, Menlove then walked by me, quite cool, as if she were merely 
a lady passing by chance at the time, which provoked me still more, 
knowing the whole truth of it, and I could not help turning upon her 
and saying, ‘You, madam, ought to be served the same way.’ She 
replied'in very haughty words, and I walked away, saying that I had some- 
thing better to do than argue with a woman of her character at that hour 
of the evening. This so set her up that she followed me home, marched 
into my pantry, and told me that if I had been more careful about my 
manners in calling her a bad character, it might have been better both 
for me and my stuck-up daughter—a daw in eagle’s plumes—and so on. 
Now it seems that she must have coaxed something out of Joey about 
you—for what lad in the world could be a match for a woman of her 
experience and arts! I hope she will do you no serious damage; but I 
tell you the whole state of affairs exactly as they are, that you may form 
your own opinions. After all, there is no real disgrace, for none of us 
have ever done wrong, but have worked honestly for a living. How- 
ever, I will let you know if anything serious really happens.” 


This was all that her father said on the matter, the letter concluding 
with messages to the children and directions from their mother with 
regard to their clothes. 

Ethelberta felt very distinctly that she was in a strait; the old im- 
pression, that unless her position were secured soon it never would be 
secured, returned with great force. A doubt whether it was worth 
securing would have been very strong ere this, had not others besides 
herself been concerned in her fortunes. She looked up from her letter, 
and beheld the pertinacious yacht; it led her up to a conviction that 
therein lay a means and an opportunity. 

Nothing further of importance occurred in crossing. Ethelberta’s 
head ached after a while, and Cornelia’s healthy cheeks of red were found 
to have diminished their colour to the size of a wafer and the quality of 
a stain. The Speedwell entered the breakwater at Cherbourg to find 
the schooner already in the roadstead, and by the time the steamer was 
brought up Elthelberta could see the men on board the yacht clewing up 
and making things snug in a way from which she inferred that they were 
not going to leave the harbour again that day. With the aspect of a 
fair galleon that could easily out-manceuvre her persevering buccaneer, 
Ethelberta passed alongside. Could it be possible that Lord Mountclere 
had on her account fixed this day for his visit across the Channel ? 

“Well, I would rather be haunted by him than by Mr. Neigh,” 
she said; and began laying her plans so as to guard against inconve- 
nient surprises. 
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The next morning Ethelberta was at the railway station, taking 
tickets for herself and Cornelia, when she saw an old yet sly and some- 
what merry-faced Englishman a little way off. He was attended by a 
younger man, who appeared to be his valet. 

“T will exchange one of these tickets,” she said to the clerk; and 
having done so she went to Cornelia to inform her that it would after 
all be advisable for them to travel separate, adding, “ Lord Mountclere is 
in the station, and I think he is going on by our train. Remember, you 
are my maid again now. Is not that the gentlemanly man who assisted 
you yesterday?” She signified the valet as she spoke. 

“It is,” said Cornelia. 

When the passengers were taking their seats, and Ethelberta was 
thinking whether she might not after all enter a second-class with Cor- 
nelia instead of sitting solitary in a first because of an old man’s 
proximity, she heard a shuffling at her elbow and the next moment found 
that he was overtly observing her as if he had not done so in secret at all. 
She at once gave him an unsurprised gesture of recognition. “I saw 
you some time ago; what a singular coincidence,” she said. 

“ A charming one,” said Lord Mountclere, smiling a half-minutesmile, 
and making as if he would take his hat off and would not quite. 
“Perhaps we must not call it coincidence entirely,” he continued ; “my 
journey, which I have contemplated for some time, was not fixed this 
week altogether without a thought of your presence on the road—hee- 
hee! Do you go far to-day?” 

“ As far as Caen,” said Ethelberta. 

“ Ah! That’s the end of my day’s journey, too,” said Lord Mount- 
clere. They parted and took their respective places, Lord Mountclere 
choosing a compartment next to the one Ethelberta was entering, and not, 
as she had expected, attempting to join her. 

Now she had instantly fancied when the viscount was speaking that 
there were signs of some departure from his former respectful manner 
towards her ; and an enigma lay in that. At their earlier meetings he had 
never ventured upon a distinct coupling of himself and herself.as he had 
done in his broad compliment to-day—if compliment it could be called. She 
was not sure that he did not exceed his license in telling her deliberately 
that he had meant to hover near her in a private journey which she was 
taking without reference to him. She did not object to the act, but to 
the avowal of the act; and, being as sensitive as a barometer on signs 
affecting her social condition, it darted upon Ethelberta for one little 
moment that he might possibly have heard a word or two about her 
being nothing more nor less than one of a tribe of thralls ; hence his free- 
dom of manner. Certainly a plain remark of that sort was exactly what 
a susceptible lord might be supposed to say to a pretty woman of far 
inferior degree. A rapid redness filled her face at the thought that he 
might have smiled upon her as upon a domestic whom he was disposed 
to chuck under the chin. “But no,” she said. “He would never bave 
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taken the trouble to follow and meet with me had he learnt to think me 
other than a lady. It is extremity of devotion—that’s all.” 

It was not Ethelberta’s inexperience, but that her conception of self 
precluded such an association of ideas, which led her to dismiss the sur- 
mise that his attendance could be inspired by a motive beyond that of 
paying her legitimate attentions as a co-ordinate with him and his in the 
social field. Even if he only meant flirtation, she read it as of that sort 
from which courtship with an eye to matrimony differs only in degree. 
Hence, she thought, his interest in her was not likely, under the ordi- 
nary influences of caste feeling, to continue longer than while he was 
kept in ignorance of her consanguinity with a stock proscribed. She 
sighed at the anticipated close of her full-feathered towering when her 
ties and bonds should be uncovered. She might have seen matters in 
a different light, and sighed more. But in the stir of the moment it 
escaped her thought that ignorance of her position, and a consequent 
regard for her as a woman of good standing, would have prevented his 
indulgence in any course which was even open to the construction of 
being disrespectful. 

Valognes, Carentan, Isigny, Bayeux, were passed, and the train drew 
up at Caen. Ethelberta’s intention had been to stay here for one night, 
but having learnt from Lord Mountclere, as previously described, that 
this was his destination, she decided to go on. On turning towards the 
carriage after a few minutes of promenading at the Caen station, she was 
surprised to perceive that Lord Mountclere, who had alighted as if to 
leave, was still there. 

They spoke again to each other. “TI find I have to go further,” he sud- 
denly said when she had chatted with him a little time. And beckoning 
to the man who was attending to his baggage, he directed the things to 
be again placed in the train. 

Time passed, and they changed at the next junction. When Ethel- 
berta entered a carriage on the branch line to take her seat for the 
remainder of the journey, there sat the viscount in the same division. 
He explained that he was going to Rouen. 

Ethelberta came to a quick resolution. Her audacity, like that of a 
child getting nearer and nearer a parent’s side, became wonderfully 
vigorous as she approached her destination ; and though there were three 
good hours of travel to Rouen as yet, the heavier part of the journey was 
past. At her aunt’s would be a safe refuge, play what pranks she might, 
and there she would to-morrow meet those bravest of defenders Sol and 
Dan, to whom she had sent as much money as she could conveniently 
spare towards their expenses, with directions that they were to come by 
the most economical route, and meet her at the house of her aunt, 
Madame Moulin, previous to their educational trip to Paris, their own 
contribution being the value of the week’s work they would have to lose, 
Thus backed up by Sol and Dan, her aunt, and Cornelia, Ethelberta felt 
quite the reverse. of a lonely female persecuted by a wicked lord ina 
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foreign country. “He shall pay for his weaknesess, whatever they 
mean,” she thought ; “and what they mean I will find out at once.” 

“T am going to Paris,” she said. 

“You cannot to-night, I think.” 

“To-morrow, I mean.” 

“T should like to go on to-morrow. PerhapsI may. So that there 
is a chance of our meeting again.” 

“Yes; but I do not leave Rouen till the afternoon. I first shall go 
to the cathedral, and drive round the city.” 

Lord Mountclere smiled pleasantly. There seemed a sort of encou- 
ragement in her words. Ethelberta’s thoughts, however, had flown at 
that moment to the approaching situation at her aunt’s botel : it would 
be extremely embarrassing if he should go there. 

“Where do you stay, Lord Mountclere?” she said. 

Thus directly asked, he could not but commit himself to the name of 
the hotel he had been accustomed to patronise, which was one in the 
upper part of the city. 

“ Mine is not that one,” said Ethelberta frigidly. 

No further remark was made under this head, and they conversed 
for the remainder of the daylight on scenery and other topics, Lord 
Mountclere’s air of festivity lending him all the qualities of an agreeable 
companion. But notwithstanding her resolve, Ethelberta failed, for that 
day at least, to make her mind clear upon Lord Mountclere’s intentions. 
To that end she would have liked first to know what were the exact 
limits set by society to conduct under present conditions, if society had 
ever set any at all, which was open to question; since experience had 
long ago taught her that much more freedom actually prevails in the 
communion of the sexes than is put on paper as etiquette, or admitted in 
so many words as correct behaviour. In short, everything turned upon 
whether he had learnt of her position when off the platform at Mayfair 
Hall. 

It was a warm evening, and when they arrived at their journey’s 
end distant thunder rolled behind heavy and opaque clouds. Ethelberta 
bade adieu to her attentive satellite, called to Cornelia, and entered a 
cab; but before they reached the inn the thunder had increased. Then 
a cloud cracked into flame behind the iron spire of the cathedral, showing 
in relief its black ribs and stanchions, as if they were the bars of a blazing 
cresset held on high. 

“ Ah, we will clamber up there to-morrow,” said Ethelberta. 

A wondrous stillness pervaded the streets of the city after this, 
though it was not late; and their arrival at M. Moulin’s door was quite 
an event for the quay. No rain came, as they had expected, and by the 
time they halted the western sky had cleared, so that the newly lit lamps 
on the quay, and the evening glow shining over the river, inwove their 
harmonious rays as the warp and woof of one lustrous tissue. Before 
they had alighted there appeared from the archway Madame Moulin in 
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person, followed by the servants of the hotel in a manner signifying that 
they did not receive a visitor once a fortnight, though at that moment 
the clatter of sixty knives, forks, and tongues was audible through an 
open window from the adjoining dining-room, tu the great interest of a 
group of idlers outside. Ethelberta had not seen her aunt since she last 
passed through the town with Lady Petherwin, who then told her that 
this landlady was the only respectable relative she seemed to have in the 
world. 

Aunt Charlotte’s face was an English outline filled in with French 
shades under the eyes, on the brows, and round the mouth, by the 
natural effect of years; she resembled the British hostess as little as well 
could be, no point in her causing the slightest suggestion of drops taken 
for the stomach’s sake. Telling the two young women she would gladly 
have met them at the station had she known the hour of their arrival, 
she kissed them both without much apparent notice of a difference in 
their conditions; indeed, seeming rather to incline to Cornelia, whose 
country face and homely style of clothing may have been more to her 
mind than Ethelberta’s finished travelling-dress, a style of article to 
which she appeared to be well accustomed. Her husband was at this 
time at the head of the table-d’héte, and naming this as an excuse for his 
non-appearance, she accompanied them upstairs. 

After the strain of keeping up smiles with Lord Mountclere, the 
rattle and shaking, and the general excitements of the chase across the 
water and along the rail, a face in which she saw a dim reflex of her 
mother’s was soothing in the extreme, and Ethelberta went up the staircase 
with a feeling of expansive thankfulness. Cornelia paused to admire the 
clean court, and the small caged birds sleeping on their perches, the boxes of 
veronica in bloom, of oleander, and of tamarisk, which freshened the air 
of the court and lent a romance to the lamplight, the cooks in their 
paper caps and white blouses appearing at odd moments from an avernus 
behind ; while the prompt “v'la!” of teetotums in mob caps, spinning 
down the staircase in answer to the periodic clang of bells, filled her with 
wonder and pricked her conscience with thoughts of how seldom such 

_ transcendent nimbleness was attempted by herself in a part so nearly 
similar. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue Horet Beauv Srjour, anD SPoTs NEAR IT. 


Tue next day, much to Ethelberta’s surprise, there was a letter for her 
in her mother’s up-hill hand. She neglected all the rest of its contents 
for the following engrossing sentences :— 

“Menlove has wormed everything out of poor Joey, we find, and 
your father is much upset about it, She had another quarrel with him, 
and then declared she would expose you and us to Mrs, Doncastle and 
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all your friends. I think that Menlove is the kind of woman who will 
stick to her word, and the question for you to consider is, how can you 
best face out any report of the truth which she will spread, and con- 
tradict the lies that she will add to it. It appear to me to be a dreadful 
thing, and so it will probably appear to you. The worst part will be 
that your sisters and brothers are your servants, and that your father is 
actually engaged in the house where you dine. I am dreadful afraid that 
this will be considered a fine joke for gossips, and will cause no end of 
laughs in society at your expense. At any rate, should Menlove spread 
the report, it would absolutely prevent people from attending your 
lectures next season, for they would feel like dupes, and be angry with 
theirselves, and you, and all of us. 

“The only way out of the muddle that I can see for you is to put some 
scheme of marrying into effect as soon as possible, and before these things 
are known. Surely by this time, with all your opportunities, you have 
been able to strike up an acquaintance with some gentleman or other, so 
as to make a suitable match. You see, my dear Berta, marriage is a 
thing which, once carried out, fixes you more firm in a position than any 
personal brains can do; for as you stand at present, every loose tooth, 
and every combed-out hair, and every new wrinkle, and every sleepless 
night, is so much took away from your chance for the future, depend- 
ing as it do upon your skill in charming. I know that you have had 
some good offers, so do listen to me, and warm up the best man of them 
again a bit, and get him to repeat his words before your roundness shrinks 
away, and ’tis too late. 

“Mr. Ladywell has called here to see you; it was just after I had 
heard that this Menlove might do harm, so I thought I could do no 
better than send down word to him that you would much like to see him, 
and were wondering sadly why he had not called lately. I gave him 
your address at Rouen, that he might find you, if he chose, at once, and 
be got to propose, since he is better than nobody. I believe he said, 
directly Joey gave him the address, that he was going abroad, and my 
opinion is that he will come to you, because of the encouragement I gave 
him. Ifso, you must thank me for my foresight and care for you. I 
heave a sigh of relief sometimes at the thought that I, at any rate, found 
a husband before the present man-famine began. Don’t refuse him this 
time, there’s a dear, or mark my words, you'll have cause to rue it— 
unless you have beforehand got engaged to somebody better than he. You 
will not if you have not already, for the exposure is sure to come soon.” 

“Qh, this false position !—it is ruining your nature, my too thought- 
ful mother! But I will not accept any of them—I'll brazen it out!” 
said Ethelberta, throwing the letter wherever it chose to fly, and picking 
it up to read again. She stood and thought it all over. “I must decide 
to do something!” was her sigh again; and feeling an irresistible need 
of motion, she put on her things and went out to see what resolve the 
morning would bring. 
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' No rain had fallen during the night, and the air was now quiet in a 
‘warm heavy fog, through which old cider-smells, reminding her of Wessex, 
occasionally came from narrow streets in the background. Ethelberta 
passed up the Rue Grand-pont into the little dusky Rue Saint Romain, 
behind the cathedral, being driven mechanically along by the fever and 
fret of her thoughts. She was about to enter the building by the tran- 
sept door, when she saw Lord Mountclere coming towards her. 

Ethelberta felt equal to him, or a dozen such, this morning. The 
looming spectres raised by her mother’s information, the wearing sense of 
being over-weighted in the race, were driving her to a Hamlet-like 
fantasticism and defiance of augury ; moreover; she was abroad. 

“T am about to ascend to the parapets of the cathedral,” said she, in 
answer to a half inquiry. : 

“T should be delighted to accompany you,” he rejoined, in a manner 
as capable of explanation by his knowledge of her secret as was hers by 
her sense of nearing the end of her maying. But whether this frequent 
glide into her company was meant as ephemeral flirtation, to fill the half- 
hours of his journey, or whether it meant a serious love-suit—which 
were the only alternatives that had occurred to her on the subject—did 
not trouble her now. “I am bound to be civil to so great a lord,” she 
lightly thought, and expressing no objection to his presence, she passed 
with him through the outbuildings, containing Gothic lumber from the 
shadowy pile above, and ascended the stone staircase. Emerging from its 
windings, they duly came to the long wooden ladder suspended in mid-air 
that led to the parapet of the tower. This being wide enough for two 
abreast, she could hardly do otherwise than wait a moment for the 
viscount, who up to this point had never faltered, and who amused her as 
they went by scraps of his experience in various countries, which, to do 
him justice, he told with vivacity and humour. Thus they reached the 
end of the flight, and entered behind a balustrade. 

“The prospect will be very lovely from this point when the fog has 
blown off,” said Lord Mountclere, faintly, for climbing and chattering at 
the same time had fairly taken away his breath. He leant against the 
masonry to rest himself. ‘“ The air is clearing already ; I fancy I saw a 
sunbeam or two.” 

“Tt will be lovelier above,” said Ethelberta. Let us go to the plat- 
form at the base of the fléche, and wait for a view there.” - 

“ With all my heart,” said her attentive companion. 

They passed in at a door and up some more stone teps, which landed 
them finally in the upper chamber of the tower. Lord Mountclere sank 
on a beam, and asked smilingly if her ambition was not satisfied with 
this goal. “TI recollect going to the top some years ago,” he added, “and 
it did not occur to me as being a thing worth doing a second time. And 
there was no fog then, either.” 

“Oh,” said Ethelberta, “it is one of the most splendid things a person 
ean do! The fog is going fast, and everybody with the least artistic 
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feeling in the direction of bird’s-eye views makes the ascent every time 
of coming here.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Lord Mountclere. “And I am only too 
happy to go to any height with you.” 

“Since you so kindly offer, we will go to the very top of the spire— 
up through the fog and into the sunshine,” said Ethelberta. 

Lord Mountclere covered a grim misgiving by a gay smile, and away 
they went up a ladder admitting to the base of the huge iron framework 
above; then entered upon the regular ascent of the cage, towards the 
hoped-for celestial blue, and among breezes which never descend so low 
as the town. The journey wasenlivened with more breathless witticisms 
from Lord Mountelere, till she stepped ahead of him again, when he 
asked how many more steps there were. 

She inquired of the man in the blue blouse who accompanied them. 
“ Fifty-five,” she returned to Lord Mountclere a moment later. 

They went round, and round, and yet around. “ How many are there 
now ?” Lord Mountclere demanded, this time of the man. 

“ A hundred and ninety, Monsieur,” he said. 

“ But there were only fifty-five ever so long ago?” 

“Two hundred and five, then,” said the man. “Perhaps the mist 
prevented Mademoiselle hearing me distinctly ?” 

“ Never mind; I would follow were there five thousand more, did 
Mademoiselle bid me,” said the exhausted nobleman, gallantly, in 
English. 

“ Hush,” said Ethelberta, with displeasure. 

“ He doesn’t understand a word,” said Lord Mountclere. 

They paced the remainder of their spiral pathway in silence, and 
having at last reached the summit, Lord Mountclere sank down on one 
of the steps. Ethelberta turned and looked around, and said, “How 
extraordinary this is. It is sky above, below, everywhere.” 

He stepped to her side. They formed as it were a little world to 
themselves, being completely ensphered by the fog, which here was dense 
as a sea of milk. Below was neither town, country, nor cathedral—- 
simply whiteness, into which the iron legs of their gigantic perch faded 
to nothing. 

“We have lost our labour; there is no prospect for you, after all, 
Lord Mountelere,” said Ethelberta, turning her eyes upon him. He 
looked at her face as if there were, and she continued, “ Listen; I hear 
sounds from the town: people’s voices, and carts, and dogs, and the 
noise of a railway-train. Shall we now descend, and own ourselves 
disappointed ?” 

“ Whenever you choose.” 

Before they had put their intention in practice there appeared to be 
reasons for waiting awhile. Out of the plain of fog beneath a stone 
tooth seemed to be upheaving itself: then another showed forth. These 
were the summits of the St. Romain and the Butter Towers—at the 
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western end of the building. As the fog stratum collapsed other sum- 
mits manifested their presence further off—among them the two spires 
and lantern of St. Ouen’s; when to the left the dome of St. Madeline’s 
caught a first ray from the peering sun, under which its scaly surface 
glittered like a fish. Then the mist rolled off in earnest, and revealed 
far beneath them a whole city, its red, blue, and gray roofs forming a 
variegated pattern, small and subdued as that of a pavement in mosaic. 
Eastward in the spacious outlook lay the hill of St. Catherine, breaking 
intrusively into the large level valley of the Seine; south was the river 
which had been the parent of the mist, and the Ile Lacroix, gorgeous 
in scarlet, purple, and green. On the western horizon could be dimly 
discerned melancholy forests, and further to the right stood the hill and 
rich groves of Boisguillaume. ; 

Ethelberta having now done looking around, the descent was begun 
and continued without intermission till they came to the passage on the 
ground floor. They were about to step forward, when Ethelberta said, 
“Please wait a moment,” in a peremptory manner of some confusion, 
sufficient to attract the attention of Lord Mountclere. She had heard 
voises from persons outside, and recognised as one of them the slow 
unaccented tones of Neigh. 

A recollection had sprung to her mind in a moment. She had half 
made an appointment with Neigh at her aunt’s hotel for this very week, 
and here was he in Rouen to keep it. To meet him while indulging in 
this vagary with Lord Mountclere—which, now that the mood it had 
been engendered by was passing off, she somewhat regretted—would be 
the height of imprudence. 

“T should like to go round to the other side of the enclosure for a 
few moments,” she said, with decisive quickness. ‘Come with me, 
Lord Mountclere.” 

They went round to the other side. Here she kept the viscount and 
their suisse until she deemed it probable that Neigh had passed by, when 
she returned with her companions and proceeded. They emerged into 
the Rue Saint-Romain, whereupon a woman called from the opposite 
side of the way to their guide, stating that she had told the. other 
English gentlemen that the English lady had gone into the fléche. 

“ What English gentleman could that have been?” said Lord Mount- 
clere, after paying the man. He spoke in a way that showed he had not 
overlooked her confusion. “It seems that he must have been searching 
for us, or rather for you?” 

“Only Mr. Neigh,” said Ethelberta. “He told me he was coming 
here. I believe he is waiting for an interview with me.” 

“ H’m,” said Lord Mountclere. 

“ Business—only business,” said she. 

“Shall I leave you? Perhaps the business is important—most im- 
portant.” 

“ Unfortunately it is.” 
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“You must forgive me this once: I cannot help—will you give me 
permission to make a difficult remark?” said Lord Mountclere, in an 
impatient voice. 

“ With pleasure.” 

“Well, then, the business I meant was—was—an engagement to be 
married.” 

Had it been possible for a woman to be perpetually on the alert she 
might now have supposed that Lord Mountclere knew all about her; a 
mechanical deference must have restrained such an allusion had he seen 
her in any other light than that of a distracting slave. But she answered, 
quietly, “So did I.” 

“But how does he know—dear me, dear me! I beg pardon,” said 
the viscount. 

She looked at him curiously, as if to imply that he was seriously out 
of his reckoning in respect of her if he supposed that he would be 
allowed to continue this little play at love-making as long as he chose, 
when she was offered the position of wife by a man so good as Neigh. 

They stood in silence side by side till, much to her ease, Cornelia 
appeared at the corner waiting. At the last moment he said, in some- 
what agitated tones, and with what appeared to be a renewal of the 
respect which had been imperceptibly dropped since they crossed the 
Channel, “I was not aware of your engagement to Mr. Neigh. I fear I 
have been acting mistakenly on that account.” 

“There is no engagement as yet,” said she. 

Lord Mountclere brightened like a child. “Then, may I have a few 
words in private——” 

“Not now—not to-day,” said Ethelberta, with a certain irritation 
at she knew not what. “ Believe me, Lord Mountclere, you are mis- 
taken in many things. I mean, you think more of me than you ought. 
A time will come when you will despise me for this day’s work, and it 
is madness in you to go further.” 

Lord Mountclere, knowing what he did know, may have imagined 
what she referred to; but Ethelberta was without the least suspicion 
that he had the key to her humour. “ Well, well, I'll be responsible for 
the madness,” he said. “I know you to be—a famous woman, at all 
events ; and that’s enough. I would say more, but I cannot here. May 
T call upon you?” 

“ Not now.” 

“ When shall I?” 

“If you must, let-it be a month hence, at my house in town,” she 
said indifferently. Yes, call upon us then, and I will tell you everything 
that may remain to be told, if youshould be inclined to listen. A rumour 
is afloat which will undeceive you in much, and depress me to death. 
And now I will walk back; pray excuse me.” She entered the street, 
and joined Cornelia. 

Lord Mountclere paced irregularly along, turned the corner, and 
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went towards his inn, nearing which his tread grew lighter, till he 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground. He became gleeful, and said to 
himself, nervously palming his hip with his left hand, as if previous to 
plunging it into hot water for some prize: “ Upon my life I’ve a good 
mind ! I must make a straightforward 
thing of it, and at once; or he will have her. But he shall not, and I 
will—hee-hee!” The fascinated man, screaming inwardly with the 
excitement, glee, and agony of his position, entered the hotel, wrote a 
hasty note and dispatched it by hand, looked to his dress and appear- 
ance, ordered a carriage, and in a quarter of an hour was being driven 
towards the Hotel Beau Séjour, whither his note had preceded him, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Tue Horst, continwed, AND THE QUAY IN FRONT. 


ErHE.BertA, having arrived there some time earlier, had gone straight 
to her aunt, whom she found sitting behind a large ledger in the office, 
making up the accounts with her husband, a large-framed reflective man 
with a grey beard. M. Moulin bustled, waited for her remarks and 
replies, and made much of her in a general way, when Ethelberta said, 
what she had wanted to say instantly, “Has a gentleman called Mr. 
Neigh been here ?” 

“Oh yes—I think it is Neigh—there’s a card upstairs,” replied her 
aunt. “I told him you were alone at the cathedral, and I believe he 
walked that way. Besides that one, anuther has come for you—a Mr. 
Ladywell, and he is waiting.” 

“ Not for me.” 

“Yes, indeed. I thought he seemed so anxious, under a sort of 
assumed calmness, that I recommended him to remain till you came in.” 

“Goodness, aunt ; why did you?” Ethelberta said, and thought how 
much her mother’s sister resembled her mother in doings of that sort. 

“T thought he had some good reason for seeing you. Are these men 
intruders, then ?” 

“ Oh.no—a woman who attempts a public career must expect to be 
treated as public property : what would be an intrusion on a domiciled 
gentlewoman is a tribute tome. You cannot have celebrity and sex- 
privilege both.” Thus Ethelberta laughed off the awkward conjuncture, 
inwardly deploring the unconscionable maternal meddling which had led 
to this, though not resentfully, for she had too much staunchness of heart 
to blame a parent’s misdirected zeal. Had the clanship feeling been 
universally as strong as in the Chickerel family, the fable of the well- 
bonded fagot might have remained unwritten. 

Ladywell had sent her a letter about getting his picture of herself 
engraved for an illustrated paper, and she had not replied, considering 
that she had nothing to do with the matter, her form and feature having 
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been given in the painting as no portrait at all, but as those of an ideal. 
To see him now would be vexatious; and yet it was chilly and formal to 
an ungenerous degree to keep aloof from him, sitting lonely in the same 
house. “ A few weeks hence,” she thought, “ when Menlove’s disclosures 
make me ridiculous, he may slight me as a lackey’s girl, an upstart, an 
adventuress, and hardly return my bow in the street. Then I may wish 
I had given him no personal cause for additional bitterness.” So, 
putting off the fine lady, Ethelberta thought she would see Ladywell at 
once. 

Ladywell was unaffectedly glad to meet her; so glad, that Ethelberta 
wished heartily, for his sake, there could be warm friendship between 
herself and him, as well as all her lovers, without that insistent court- 
ship and marriage question, which sent them all scattering like leaves in 
a pestilent blast, at enmity with one another. She was less pleased 
when she found that Ladywell, after saying all there was to say about 
his painting, gently signified that he had been misinformed, as he 
believed, concerning her future intentions, which had led to his absent- 
ing himself entirely from her; the remark being, of course, a natural 
product of her mother’s injudicious message to him. 

She cut him short with terse candour. “ Yes,” she said, “a false 
report is in circulation. Iam not yet engaged to be married to any one, 
if that is your meaning.” 

Ladywell looked cheerful at this frank answer, and said, tentatively, 
“ Am I forgotten ?” 

“No; you are exactly as you always were in my mind.” 

“Then I have been cruelly deceived. I was guided too much by 
appearances, and they were very delusive. I am beyond measure glad I 
came here to-day. I called at your house and learnt that you were 
here ; and as I was going out of town, in any indefinite direction, I 
settled then to come this way. What a happy idea it was! To think 
of you now—and I may be permitted to “4 

“ Assuredly you may not. How many times I have told you that!” 

“But I do not wish for any formal engagement,” said Ladywell, 
quickly, fearing she might commit herself to some expression of positive 
denial, which he could never surmount. “I'll wait—Il’ll wait any 
length of time. Remember, you have never absolutely forbidden my— 
friendship. Will you delay your answer till some time hence, when you 
have thoroughly considered ; since I fear it may be a hasty one now ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; it may be hasty.” 

“You will delay ii?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When shall it be ?” 

“Say a month hence. I suggest that, because by that time you will 
have found an avswer in your own mind: strange things may happen 
before then. ‘She shall follow after her lovers, but she shall not over- 
take them ; and she shall seek them, but shall not find them ; then shall 
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she say, I will go and return to my first husband ; for then was it better 
with me than now.’” 

“ What—did you +” Ladywell began, altogether bewildered by this. 

“Tt is a passage in Ezekiel which came to my mind, as possibly 
applicable to myself some day,” she bitterly answered. “It was mere 
impulse.” 

“ Ha-ha !—a jest—one of your romances broken loose. There is no 
law for impulse : that is why I am here.” 

Ladywell soon after left her, and retired to a sitting-room, in which 
he had been writing letters before she came in. Immediately upon this 
her aunt, who began to suspect that something peculiar was in the wind, 
came to tell her that Mr. Neigh had been inquiring for her _ 

“ Send him in,” said Ethelberta. 

Neigh’s footsteps approached, and the well-known fume entered. 
Ethelberta received him smilingly, for she was getting so used to awk- 
ward juxtapositions that she treated them quite as a natural situation. 
Neigh scarcely said anything as a beginning: she knew his errand per- 
fectly ; and, unaccountable as it was to her, the strange and uncere- 
monious relationship between them, that had originated in the peculiar 
conditions of their first close meeting, was continued now as usual. 

“ Have you been able to bestow a thought on the question between 
us? I hope so,” said Neigh. 

“Tt is no use,” said Ethelberta. “ Wait a month, and you will not 
require an answer.” : 

“Why will that be?” 

“T might say; but let us speak of something else.” 

“T don’t see how we can,” said Neigh brusquely. “I had no other 
reason on earth for calling here. I wished to get the matter settled, and 
I could not be satisfied without seeing you. I hate writing on matters . 
of this sort. In fact I can’t do it, and that’s why I am here.” 

He was still speaking when an attendant entered with a note. 

“ Will you excuse me one moment,” said Ethelberta, stepping to the 
window and opening the missive. It contained these words only, in a 
scrawl so full of deformities that she could hardly piece its meaning 
together. 

“T must see you again to-day unless you absolutely deny yourself to 
me, which I shall take as a refusal to meet me any more. I will arrive, 
punctually, five minutes after you receive this note. Do pray be alone 
if you can, and eternally gratify 

“ Yours, MounrTcLeRrE.” 


“Tf anything has happened I shall be pleased to wait,” said Neigh, 
seeing her concern when she had closed the note. 

“Oh no, it is nothing,” said Ethelberta precipitately. “Yet I think 
I will ask you to wait,” she added, not liking to dismiss Neigh in a hurry ; 
for she was not insensible to his perseverance in seeking her over all 
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these miles of sea and land ; and secondly, she feared that if he were to 
leave on the instant he might run into the arms of Lord Mountclere. 

“T shall be only too happy to stay till you are at leisure,” said Neigh, 
in the unimpassioned delivery he used whether his meaning were a trite 
compliment or the expression of his most earnest feeling. 

“T may be rather a long time,” said Ethelberta dubiously. 

“ My time is yours.” 

Ethelberta left the room and hurried to her aunt, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
aunt Charlotte, I hope you have rooms enough to spare for my visitors, 
for they are like the fox, the goose, and the corn, in the riddle ; I cannot 
leave them together, and I can only be with one at a time. I want the 
nicest drawing-room you have for an interview of a bare two minutes 
with an old gentleman. I am so sorry this has happened, but it is not 
altogether my fault. I only arranged to see one of them ; but the other 
was sent to me by mother, in a mistake, and the third met with me on 
my journey; that’s the explanation. There’s the oldest of them just 
come.” She looked through the glass partition, and under the arch of 
the court-gate, as the wheels of a carriage were heard outside. Ethel- 
berta ascended to a room on the first floor, Lord Mountclere was shown 
up, and the door closed upon them. 

At this time Neigh was very comfortably lounging in an arm-chair 
in Ethelberta’s room on the second floor. This was a pleasant enough 
way of passing the minutes with such a tender interview in prospect ; and 
as he leant he looked with languid and luxurious interest through the 
open casement at the spars and rigging of some luggers on the Seine, 
the pillars of the suspension bridge, and the scenery of the Faubourg 
St. Sever on the other side of the river. How languid his interest 
might ultimately have become there was no knowing, had there not 
arisen upon his ear the accents of Ethelberta in low distinctness from 
somewhere outside the room. 

“Yes; the scene is pleasant to-day,” she said. “I like a view over a 
river.” 

“T should think the steam-boats are objectionable when they stop 
here,” said another person. 

Neigh’s face closed in to an aspect of perplexity. “Surely that 
cannot be Lord Mountclere}” he muttered. 

Had he been certain that Ethelberta was only talking to a stranger, 
Neigh would probably have felt their conversation to be no business of 
his, much as he might have been surprised to find her giving audience to 
another man at such a place. But his impression that the voice was 
that of his acquaintance, Lord Mountclere, coupled with doubts as to 
its possibility, was enough to lead him to rise from the chair and put his 
head out of the window. Looking right and left, he saw projecting 
from the next window the head of his friend Ladywell, looking right and 
left likewise, apparently just drawn out by the same voice which had 
attracted himself. 
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“ What—you, Neigh !—how strange,” came from Ladywell’s lips 
before he had time to recollect that great coolness existed between him- 
self and Neigh on Ethelberta’s account, which had led to the reduction 
of their intimacy to the most attenuated of nods and good-mornings 
ever since the afternoon at Cripplegate, 

“Yes; it is rather strange,” said Neigh, with saturnine evenness. 
“Still a fellow must be somewhere.” 

Each then looked over his window-sill downwards; and upon a bal- 
cony beneath them were the speakers who had attracted them thither. 

Lord Mountclere uttered something in a low tone which did not 
reach the young men; to which Ethelberta replied, “As I have said, 
Lord Mountclere, I cannot give you an answer now. It is too sudden 
for me to decide at once. I could not do so until I have got. home to 
England, when I will write you a letter, stating frankly my affairs and 
those of my relatives. I shall not consider that you have addressed me 
on the subject of marriage until, having received my letter you——” 

“Repeat my proposal,” said Lord Mountclere. 

“Ten” 

“My dear Mrs. Petherwin, it is as good as repeated! But I have 
no right to assume anything you don’t wish me to assume, and: I will 
wait. How long is it that I am to suffer in this uncertainty ?” 

“ A month.” 

“A month! Really inflexible?” 

Ethelberta had returned inside the window, and her answer was in- 
audible. Ladywell and Neigh looked up, and their eyes met. Both had 
been reluctant to remain where they stood, but they were too fascinated 
to instantly retire. Neigh moved now, and Ladywell did the same. 
Each saw that the face of his companion was flushed. 

“Come in and see me,” said Ladywell, quickly, before quite with- 
drawing his head. “I am staying in this room.” 

“T will,” said Neigh ; and taking his hat he left Ethelberta’s apart- 
ment forthwith. 

On entering the quarters of his friend he found him seated at a table 
whereon writing materials were strewn. ‘“ Ah, just let me write a note, 
Ladywell, and then I’m your man,” he said with the freedom of an old 
acquaintance. 

“I was going to do the same thing,” said Ladywell. 

Neigh then sat down, and for a minute or two nothing was to be 
heard but the scratching of a pair of pens, ending on the one side with 
a more boisterous scratch, as the writer shaped “Eustace Ladywell,” and 
on the other with slow firmness in the characters “ Alfred Neigh.” 

“There's for you, my fair one,” said Neigh, closing and directing his 
letter. 

“Yours is for Mrs. Petherwin? So is mine,” said Ladywell, grasping 
the bell-pull. “Shall I direct it to be put on her table with this one?” 

“Thanks.” And the two letters went off to Ethelberta’s sitting- 
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room which she had left to receive Lord Mountclere in an empty one 
beneath. Neigh’s was simply a pleading of a sudden call away which 
prevented his waiting till she should return; Ladywell’s, though stating 
the same reason for leaving, was more of an upbraiding nature, and 
might almost have told its reader, were she to take the trouble to guess, 
that he knew of the business of Lord Mountclere with her to-day. 

“ Now, let us get out of this place,” said Neigh. He proceeded at 
once down the stairs, followed by Ladywell, who—settling his account at 
the bureau without calling for a bill, and directing his portmanteau to 
be sent to the Right-bank railway-station—went with Neigh into the 
street. 

They had not walked fifty yards up the quay when two British work- 
men, in holiday costume, who had just turned the corner of Rue Jeanne 
d’Arc, approached them. Seeing him to be an Englishman, one of the 
two addressed Neigh, saying, “Can you tell us the way, sir, to the Hotel 
Bold Soldier?” 

Neigh pointed out the place he had just come from to the tall young 
men, and continued his walk with Ladywell. 

Ladywell was the first to break silence. “I have been considerably 
misled, Neigh,” he said; “and I imagine from what has just happened 
that you have been misled, too.” 

“Just a little,” said Neigh, bringing abstracted lines of meditation 
into his face. “ But it was my own fault; for I ought to have known 
that these stage and platform women have what they are pleased to call 
Bohemianism so thoroughly engrained with their natures that they are 
no more constant to usage in their sentiments than they are in their way 
of living. Good Lord, to think she has caught Lord Mountclere! She 
is sure to have him if she does not dally with him so long that he gets 
cool again.” 

“ A beautiful creature like her to think of marrying such an infatua- 
ted idiot as he!” 

“ He can give her a title as well as younger men. Jt will not be the 
first time that such matches have been made.” 

“T can’t believe it,” said Ladywell vehemently. ‘She has too much 
poetry in her—too much good sense; her nature is the essence of all 
that’s romantic. I can’t help saying it, though she has treated me 
cruelly.” 

“ She has good looks, certainly. Tl own to that. As for her ro- 
mance and good-feeling, that I leave to you. I think she has treated 
you no more cruelly, as you call it, than she has me, come to that.” 

“ She told me she would give me an answer in a month,” said Lady- 
well emotionally. 

“So she told me,” said Neigh. 

“ And so she told him,” said Ladywell. 

“ And I have no doubt she will keep her word to him in her usual 
precise manner.” 
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“ But see what she implied to me! I understood from her that the 
answer would be favourable.” 

“So did I.” 

“So does he. And he is sure to be the one who gets it, since only 
one of uscan. For God’s sake let’s sit down here and have something 
to drink.” 

They drew up a couple of chairs to one of the tables of a wine-shop 
close by, and shouted to the waiter with the vigour of persons going to 
the dogs. Here, behind the horizontal headed trees that dotted this part 
of the quay, they sat over their bottles denouncing womankind till the 
sun got low down upon the river, and the houses on the farther side 
began to be toned by a blue mist. At last they rose from their seats and 
departed, Neigh to dine and consider his route, and Ladywell to take the 
train for Dieppe. 

While these incidents had been in progress the two workmen had 
found their way into the hotel where Ethelberta was staying. Passing 
through the entrance, they stood at gaze in the court, much perplexed as 
to the door to be made for; the difficulty was solved by the appearance 
of Cornelia, who in expectation of them had been for the last half-hour 
leaning over the sill of her bedroom-window, which looked into the 
interior, amusing herself by watching the movements to and fro in the 
court beneath. 

After conversing awhile in undertones as if they had no real right 
there at all, Cornelia told them she would call their sister, if an old 
gentleman who had been to see her were gone again. Cornelia then ran 
away, and Sol and Dan stood aloof, till they had seen the old gentleman 
alluded to go to the door and drive off, shortly after which Ethelberta 
ran down to meet them. 

“ Whatever have you got as your luggage?” she said, after hearing a 
few words about their journey, and looking at a curious object like a 
huge extended accordion with bellows of gorgeous-patterned carpeting. 

“Well, I thought to myself,” said Sol, “’tis a terrible bother, about 
carrying our things. So what did I do but turn to and make a carpet- 
bag that would hold all mine and Dan’s too. This you see, Berta, is a 
deal top and bottom out of three-quarter stuff, stained and varnished. 
Well, then you see I’ve got carpet sides tacked on with these brass nails, 
which make it look very handsome; and so when my bag is empty ’twill 
shut up and be only a couple of boards under yer arm, and when ’tis 
open it will hold a’most anything you like to put in it. That portmantle 
didn’t cost more than three halfcrowns altogether, and ten pound 
wouldn’t ha’ got anything so strong from a portmantle maker, would it, 
Dan?” 

“ Well, no.” 

“ And then you see, Berta,” Sol continued in the same earnest tone, 
and further exhibiting the article; “I’ve made this trap-door in the top 
with hinges and a padlock complete, so that——” 
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“T am afraid it is tiring you after your journey to explain all this’ to 
me,” said Ethelberta gently, noticing that a few Gallic smilers were 
gathering round. “Aunt has found a nice room for you at the top of 
the staircase in that corner—‘Escalier D’ you'll see painted at the 
bottom—and when you have been up come across to me at number 
thirty-four on this side, and we'll talk about everything.” 

* Look here, Sol,” said Dan, who had left his brother and gone on to 
the stairs. “What a rum staircase—the treads all in little blocks, and 
painted chocolate, as I am alive!” 

“T am afraid I shall not be able to go on to Paris with you after all,” 
Ethelberta continued to Sol. “ Something has just happened which makes 
it desirable for me to return at once to England. But I will write a list 
of all you are to see, and where you are to go, so that it will make little 
difference I hope.” 

Ten minutes before this time Ethelberta had been frankly and earnestly 
asked by Lord Mountclere to become his bride; not only so, but he had 
pressed her to consent to have the ceremony performed before they returned 
to England. Ethelberta had unquestionably been much surprised ; and 
barring the fact that the viscount was somewhat ancient in comparison 
with herself, the temptation to close with his offer was strong, and would 
have been felt as such by any woman in the position of Ethelberta, now 
a little reckless by stress of circumstances, and tinged with a bitterness 
of spirit against herself and the world generally. But she was experi- 
enced enough to know what heaviness might result from a hasty marriage 
entered into with a mind full of concealment and suppressions which, if 
told, might have hindered the marriage altogether ; and after trying to 
bring herself to speak of her family and situation to Lord Mountclere as 
he stood, a certain caution triumphed, and she concluded that it would 
be better to postpone her reply till she could consider which of two 
courses it would be advisable to adopt; to write and explain to him, or 
to explain nothing and refusehim. The third course, to explain nothing 
and hasten the wedding, she rejected without hesitation. With a per- 
vading sense of her own obligations in forming this compact it did not 
occur to her to ask if Lord Mountclere might not have duties of explana- 
tion equally with herself, though bearing rather on the moral than the 
social aspects of the case. 

Her resolution not to go on to Paris was formed simply because Lord 
Mountclere himself was proceeding in that direction, which might lead to 
other unseemly rencounters with him had she, too, persevered in her 
journey. She accordingly started with Cornelia the next day to return 
again to Knollsea, and to decide finally and for ever what to do in the 
vexed question at present agitating her. 

Never before in her life had she treated marriage in such a terribly 
cool and cynical spirit as she had done that day ; she was almost frightened 
at herself in thinking of it. How far any known system of ethics might 
excuse her on the score of those curious pressures which had been brought 
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to bear upon her life, or whether it could excuse her at all, she had no 
spirit to inquire. English society appeared a gloomy concretion enough 
to abide in as she contemplated it on this journey home; yet, since its 
gloominess was less an essential quality than an accident of her point of 
view, that point of view she had determined to change. There lay open 
to her two directions in which to move. She might annex herself to the 
easy-going high by wedding an old nobleman, or she might join for good 
and all the easy-going low, by plunging back to the level of her family, 
giving up all her ambitions for them, settling as the wife-of a provincial 
music-master named Julian, with a little shop of fiddles and flutes, a 
couple of old pianos, a few sheets of stale music pinned to a string, and 
a narrow back parlour, wherein she would wait for the phenomenon of a 
customer. And each of these divergent grooves had its fascinations, till 
she reflected with regard to the first that even though she were a legal 
and indisputable Lady Mountclere, she might be despised by my Lord’s 
circle, and left lone and lorn. The intermediate path of accepting Neigh 
or Ladywell had no more attractions for her taste than the fact of dis- 
appointing them had qualms for her conscience ; and how few these were 
may be inferred from her opinion, true or false, that two words about the 
spigot on her escutcheon would sweep her lovers’ affections to the anti- 
podes. She had now and then imagined that her previous intermarriage 
with the Petherwin family might efface much besides her surname, but 


experience proved that the having been wife for a few weeks to a minor 
who died in his father’s lifetime did not weave such a tissue of glory 
about her course as would resist a speedy undoing by startling confessions 
on her station before her marriage, and her environments now. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Tue House in Town. 


Returning by way of Knollsea, where she remained a week or two, 
Ethelberta appeared one evening at the end of September before her house 
in Connaught Crescent, accompanied by a pair of cabs with the children 
and luggage ; but Picotee was left at Knollsea, for reasons which Ethel- 
berta explained when the family assembled in conclave. Her father was 
there, and began telling her of a surprising change in Menlove—an un- 
asked-for concession to their cause, and a vow of secrecy which he could 
not account for, unless any friend of Ethelberta’s had bribed her. 

“Oh, no—that cannot be,” said she. Any influence of Lord Mount- 
clere to that effect was the last thing that could enter her thoughts. 
“However, what Menlove does makes little difference to me now.” And 
she proceeded to state that she had almost come to a decision which would 
entirely alter their way of living. 

“T hope it will not be of the sort your last decision was,” said her 
mother. 
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“No; quite the reverse. I shall not live here in state any longer. 
We will let the house throughout as lodgings, while it is ours; and you 
and the girls must manage it. I will retire from the scene altogether, 
and stay for the winter at Knollsea with Picotee. 1 want to consider 
my plans for next year, and I would rather be away from town. Pico- 
tee is left there, and I return in two days with the books and papers I 
require.” 

“What are your plans to be?” 

“T am going to be a schoolmistress—I think I am.” 

“ A schoolmistress ?” 

“Yes. And Picotee returns to the same occupation, which she ought 
never to have forsaken. We are going to study arithmetic and geography 
until Christmas ; then I shall send her adrift to finish her term as pupil- 
teacher, while I go into a Training School. By the time I have to give 
up this house I shall just have got a little country school.” 

“ But,” said her mother aghast, “ why not write more poems and 
sell em ?” 

“ Why not be a governess as you were?” said her father. 

“ Why not go on with your tales at Mayfair Hall?” said Gwendoline. 

“ T’ll answer as well as I can. I have decided to give up romancing 
because I cannot think of any more that pleases me. I have been 
trying at Knollsea for a fortnight, and it is no use. I will never be a 
governess again: I would rather be a servant. If I am a school- 
mistress I shall be entirely free from all contact with the great, which 
is what I desire, for I hate them, and am getting almost as revolutionary 
as Sol. Father, I cannot endure this kind of existence any longer. I 
sleep at night as if I had committed a murder: I start up and see pro- 
cessions of people, audiences, battalions of lovers obtained under false 
pretences,—all denouncing me with the finger of ridicule. Mother's 
suggestion about my marrying I followed out as far as dogged resolution 
would carry me, but during my journey here I have broken down; for 
I don’t want to marry a second time among people who would regard me 
as an upstart or intruder. I am sick of ambition. My only longing 
now is to fly from society altogether, and go to any hovel on earth where 
I could be at peace.” 

“ What—has anybody been insulting you?” said Mrs. Chickerel. 

“ Yes; or rather I sometimes think he may have : that is, if a proposal 
of marriage is only removed from being a proposal of a very different 
kind by an accident.” 

“ A proposal of marriage can never be an insult,” her mother re- 
turned. 

“ T think otherwise,” said Ethelberta. 

“ So do I,” said her father. 

“ Unless the man was beneath you, and I don’t suppose he was that,” 
added Mrs. Chickerel. 

“ You are quite right; he was not that. But we will not talk of 
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this branch of the subject. By far the most serious concern with me is 
that I ought to do some good by marriage, or by heroic performance of 
some kind ; while going back to give the rudiments of education to re- 
mote hamleteers will do none of you any good whatever.” 

“« Never you mind us,” said her father ; “ mind yourself.” 

“T shall hardly be minding myself either, in your opinion, by doing 
that,” said Ethelberta, drily. ‘“ But it will be more tolerable than what I 
am doing now. Georgina, and Myrtle, and Emmeline, and Joey will not 
get the education I intended for them ; but that must go, I suppose.” 

“ How full of vagaries you are,” said her mother. “Why won’t it 
do to continue as you are? No sooner have I learnt up your schemes, 
and got enough used to’em to see something in ’em, than you must needs 
bewilder me again by starting some fresh one, so that my mind gets no 
rest at all.” 

Ethelberta too keenly felt the justice of this remark, querulous as it 
was, to care to defend herself. It was hopeless to attempt to explain to 
her mother that the oscillations of her mind might arise as naturally 
from the perfection of its balance, like those of a logan-stone, as from 
inherent lightness ; and sucli an explanation, however comforting to its 
subject, was little better than none to simple hearts who only could look 
to tangible outcrops. 

“ Really, Ethelberta,” remonstrated her mother, “this is very odd. 
Making yourself miserable in trying to get a position on our account is 
one thing, and not necessary; but I think it ridiculous to rush into 
the other extreme, and go wilfully down in the scale. You may just as 
well exercise your wits in trying to swim as in trying to sink.” 

“ Yes; that’s what I think,” said her father. “ But of course Berta 
knows best.” 

“ T think so too,” said Gwendoline. 

“ And so do I,” said Cornelia. “If I had once moved about in large 
circles like Ethelberta, I wouldn’t go down and be a schoolmistress— 
not I.” 

“ T own it is foolish—I suppose it is,” said Ethelberta wearily, and 
with a readiness of misgiving that showed how recent and hasty was the 
scheme. “ Perhaps you are right, mother: anything rather than retreat. 
I wonder if you are right! Well, I will think again of it to-night. Do 
not let us speak more about it now.” 

She did think of it that night, very long and painfully. The argu- 
ments of her relatives seemed ponderous as opposed to her own incon- 
sequent longing for escape from galling trammels. Had she stood alone, 
the sentiment that she had begun to build, but was not able to finish, 
by whomsoever it might have been entertained, would have had few ter- 
rors; but that the opinion should be held by her nearest of kin, to cause 
them pain for life, was a grievous thing. The more she thought of it 
the less easy seemed the justification of her desire for obscurity. From 
regarding it as a high instinct she passed into a humour that gave that 
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desire the appearance of a whim. But could she really set in train events 
which, if not abortive, would take her to the altar with Viscount Mount- 
clere? 

In one determination she never faltered: to commit her sin 
thoroughly if she committed it at all. Her relatives believed her choice 
to lie between Neigh and Ladywell alone. But once having decided to 
pass over Christopher, whom she had loved, there could be no pausing for 
Ladywell because she liked him, or for Neigh in that she was influenced 
by him. They were both too near her level to be trusted to bear the 
shock of receiving her from her father’s hands. But it was possible that 
though her genesis might tinge with vulgarity a commoner’s household 
susceptible of such depreciation, it might show as a picturesque contrast 
in the family-circle of a peer. Hence it wasjust as well to go to the 
end of her logic, where reasons for tergiversation would be most pro- 
nounced. This thought of the viscount, however, was a secret for her 
own breast alone. 

Nearly the whole of that night she sat weighing—first, the question 
itself of marrying Lord Mountclere; and, at other times, whether, for 
safety, she might marry him without previdusly naming family particu- 
lars hitherto held necessary to be named—a piece of conduct she had 
once felt to be indefensible. The ingenious Ethelberta, much more prone 
than the majority of women to theorize on conduct, felt the need of some 
soothing defence of the actions involved in any ambiguous course before 
finally committing herself to it. 

She took down a well-known treatise on Ethics which she had perused 
once before, and to which she had given her adherence ere any in- 
stance had arisen wherein she might wish to take it as a guide. Here 
she desultorily searched for argument, and found it; but the application 
of her author’s philosophy to the marriage question was an operation of 
her own, as unjustifiable as it was likely under the circumstances. 

“ The ultimate end,” she read, “‘ with reference to and for the sake of 
which all other things are desirable (whether we are considering our 
own good or that of other people) is an existence exempt as far as possi- 
ble from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyments, both in point of 
quantity and quality. This being, according to the utilitarian 
opinion, the end of human action, is necessarily also the standard of 
morality.” 

It was an open question, so far, whether her own happiness should or 
should not be preferred to that of others. But that her personal interests 
were not to be considered as paramount appeared further on : 

“The happiness which forms the standard of what is right in con- 
duct is not the agent’s own happiness, but that of all concerned. As 
between his own happiness and that of others, utilitarianism requires 
him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested and benevolent 


spectator.” 
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As to whose happiness was meant by that of “other people,” “all 
concerned,” and so on, her luminous moralist soon enlightened her :— . 

“The occasions on which any person (except one in a thousand) has 
it in his power to do this on an extended scale—in other words, to be a 
public benefactor—are but exceptional; and on these occasions alone is 
he called on to consider public utility; in every other case private 
utility, the interest or happiness of some few persons, is all he has to 
attend to.” 

And that thgse few persons should be those endeared to her by every 
domestic tie no argument was needed to prove. That their happiness 
would be in proportion to her own well-doing and power to remove 
their risks of indigence required no proving either to her, now. 

By a sorry but unconscious misapplication of sound and true reason- 
ing did the active mind of Ethelberta thus find itself a solace. At’about 
the midnight hour she felt more fortified on the expediency of marriage 
with Lord Mountclere than she had done at all since musing on it. In 
respect of the second query, whether or not, in that event, to conceal 
from Lord Mountclere the circumstances of her position till it should be 
too late for him to object to them, she found her conscience incon- 
veniently in the way of her theory, and the oracle before her afforded no 
hint. “ Ah—it is a point for a casuist!” she said. 

An old treatise on Casuistry lay on the top shelf. She opened it— 
more from curiosity than for guidance this time, it must be observed— 
at a chapter bearing on her own problem, “ The disciplina arcani, or, 
the doctrine of reserve.” 

Here she read that there were plenty of apparent instances of this 
in Seripture, and that it was formed ‘into a recognised system in the 
early Church. With reference to direct acts of deception, it was argued 
that since there were confessedly cases where killing is no murder, might 
there not be cases where lying is no sin? It could not be right—or, 
indeed, anything but most absurd—to say in effect that no doubt circum- 
stances would occur where every sound man would tell a lie, and would 
be a brute or a fool if he did not, and to say at the same time that it is 
quite indefensible in principle. Duty was the key to conduct then, and 
if in such cases duties appeared to clash they would be found not to do 
so on examination. The lesser duty would yield to the greater, and 
therefore ceased to be a duty. 

This author she found to be not so tolerable; he distracted her. 
She put him aside, and gave over reading, having decided on this second 
point that she would, at any hazard, represent the truth to Lord 
Mountclere before listening to another word from him. “ Well, at last 
I have done,” she said, “ and am ready for my réle.” 

In looking back upon her past as she retired to rest, Ethelberta could 
almost doubt herself to be the identical woman with her who had entered 
on a romantic career a few short years ago. For that doubt she had 
good reason. She had begun as a poet of the Satanic school in a sweet- 
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ened form; she was ending as a pseudo-utilitarian. Was there ever such 
a transmutation effected before by the action of a hard environment ? 
It was not without a qualm of regret that she discerned how the last 
infirmity of a noble mind had at length nearly departed from her. She 
wondered if her early notes had had the genuine ring in them, or whether 
a poet who could be thrust by realities to a distance beyond recognition 
was a true poet atall. Yet Ethelberta’s gradient had been regular : emo- 
tional poetry, light verse, romance as an object, romance as a means, 
thoughts of marriage as an aid to her pursuits, a vow to marry for the 
good of her family ; in other words, from soft and playful Wertherism 
to distorted Benthamism. Was the moral incline upward or down? 
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